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day, Mr. Westcott, from the committee on territories, 
io whom was referred the bill which has passed the 
other house to extend jurisdiction, &c., &c., over the 
territory of Oregon, reported that a majority of the 
committee do not agree that a is necessary, or In 
any way expedient, to pass said bill in its present 
shape at this session; but that the committee, after 
full and free consultation, have not heen able to co: 
incide in opinion with respect to the several impor- 
tant alterations that it is desirable should be made in 
it; and that the committee have therefore unanimous- 
ly instructed their chairman to move to discharge 
said committee from the further consideration of the 
said bill. Mr. Westcott further gave notice that 
when the report should come up for consideration, 
he should move to postpone the whole subject to the 
first Monday in December next. 

Mr. Benton intimated that, when the report came 


up for consideration, he shoud have something to say | the entire approval of her majesty of the steps which, 


on the subject.—Nat. Intelligencer, 21st. 

[This would indicate that all idea of proceeding 
further towards carrying out the recommendations 
made by the president in his annual message, in re- 
Jation to the occupation of Oregon, is, for the pres- 
ent, postponed by the government. | 

Toe Werx.—The Oregon occupation is postpon- 
ed. The sub-treasury and specie currency are post- 
poned. The anti-protective tariff we find no ac- 
count of except in the editorial of the Washington 
“Union,"—still fervently urging congress not to for- 
get it. The Mexican war,—volunteering for the Rio 
Grande,—and voting supplies for the army, fairly mo- 
nopolized the first of the week. 





Tue Nattonar Fair, and display of American 
industry and ingenuity, at the seat of government, 
was opened on Thursday the 2ist. Well may the 
country be proud of the display ‘here exhibited.— 
Thousands upon thousands of people are crowding to 
witness the scene. 





NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 





EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 


“Tue Orecon Territory. In the senate, yester- 


plimentary dinner on the 14th instant, to major A. 
J. Donelson, recently appointed U. S. minister to 
Prussia. 

The president’s proclamation announcing war with 
Mexico, is copied nearly word for word from Mr. 
Madison’s proclamation of June 19, 1812, announc- 
ing the declaration of war with Great Britain, ac- 
cording to act of congress the day previously. The 


document may be found in Niles’ Register for 1812. | 


[.V. Y. Jour. of Com. 





OREGON CORRESPONDENCE. The following letters 
from Jord Aberdeen, close the correspondence be- 
tween his lordship and Mr. Pakenham, as to the sub- 
ject of the Oregon territory, as published in England 
by order of the two houses of parliament. 

Foreign office, March 3d, 1846. 

Sir—I have much satisfaction in conveying to you 


as reported in your despatch of the 29th Jan. you 
took; and of the letter which you addressed to the 
American secretary of state, for the purpose of as- 
eertaining, clearly and authoritatively, whether the 
United States government would be disposed to ad- 
mit the application of the principle of an arbitration 
in the Oregon question, on any other terms than 
those which they had already rejected. 


In thus acting, you have, in the most judicious and 
Satisfactory manner, anticipated the instructions 


which I was preparing to forward you on this sub- 
ject. 


We have nothing todo but to wait Mr. Bachanan’s 
reply to your appeal to him, although I collect from 
your despatch that your proposal will certainly be re- 
fused. Should that reply, however, be of such a nature 
as to give any ground of hope that the matter in dispute 
may be brought to an amicable issue, by means of direct 
negotiation, J shall gladly avail myself of such an open- 
ing. If not, it will then be for her majesty’s govern- 
ment to consider what measures it may be expedient 
to adopt, in order to meet any emergency which may 
arise. lam, &c. [Signed] ABERDEEN. 


Foreign office, March 3d, 6 P. M. 1846. 
Sir—Since my preceding despatch of this day’s 


date was written, I have received your despatch of | 


the 5th of February, with its enclosure, by which 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Wm. D. Hurst, lieutenant in the navy from 8th | 
September, 1841. 
Robert Gale, surveyor, inspector, &c. for the port) 
of Havre de Grace, Md. vice John Chew. | 
Myer Jacobs, do. of port of Charleston, S. C. vice | 


} 


T. Dadsden, declines. 


Robert Howard, reappointed naval officer, same | 
port. 

Rich'd G. Banks re-appointed surveyor, inspector, | 
&e. port of Hampton, Virginia. 

Thomas S. Wayne, do. port of Savannah. 

Benton H. Crockett, do. port of Vienna, Md. 

Archibald Clark, do. St. Mary’s Georgia. 

Wm. S. Pomeroy, to be collector, &c. for the port 
of Fairfield, Connecticut, vice Stephen Lounsbery, 
appointed during the recess of the senate, in place of 
Joseph Thompson, removed. 

Conaway Whittle, to be collector, &c. for the dis- 
trict of Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va. to renew former 
commission. 

Thomas C. Reynolds, to be secretary of legation 
of the United States, at Madrid, vice Jasper H. Li- 
Vingston, resigned. 

Seth Barton, of Louisiana, to be solicitor of the 
treasury, vice Charles B. Penrose, removed. 

Geo. W. Sneed, to be deputy postmaster at Flo- 
rence, Alabama, vice Joshua D. Coffee, removed. 

Gideon Welles, clerk of the bureau’ of provisions 
and clothing. 

Thomas Hartly Crawford, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be judge of the criminal court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, vice James Dunlop resigned. 

William Adams, to be receiver of public moneys, 


¢. at Johnson court house house, Arkansas, vice 
Alfred Henderson removed. 





T DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 
. {he president has recognised I’. Parkin Scott as 





aryland, to reside in Baltimore. 
Vol. XX—Big. 12. 


you put me in possession of the final rejection, by | 
| the United States government, of our proposal of a | 


reference of the Oregon question to arbitration. 
There is of course, no time before the departure 


| of the mail of this evening, for the consideration of | 


so serious a question as that which is involved in 
the president’s decision, as now announced. 

I am, &c. [Signed] ABERDEEN. 

Tue Mexican maniresto. A manifesto of ‘the | 
president ad interim” Paredes, issued on the 234d | 
April 1846, 19 relation to hostilities with the United | 
States, has been received, and, with the official doen- | 
ments communicated to congress by president Polk, | 
accompanying his message of the 11th instant, com- 
prising the correspondence of Mr. Slidell with the 
Mexcan ministers, &c. will occupy a portion of our 
next number, 


The Washington *‘ Union” considers the manifesto 
of Paredes as an official declaration of war on the 
part of Mexico, notwithstanding one of its sentences, 
italicized, reads thus ‘I solemnly announce that I do 
NOT declare war against the United States of America, | 
because it pertains to the august congress of that nation, 
and not to the executive, to setile definilely the reparations 
which so many aggressions demand.” 


Mau contracts. The general post office has pre- 


The common council of New York gave a com- 


respect. The white house and its incumbents were 
appropriatetly honored on the occasion. 





DEAD LETTER OFFICE, at Washington, says the 
correspondent of the Portland Argus, employs four 
‘clerks. The number of dead letters sent to the ge- 
_neral post office he states to be not less than 1,500,- 
000 in a year! No one attempts to read any of them 
/unless something of value is found enclosed. It 
would take too much time. They are stowed into 
bags, and once in three months taken out to the com- 
mons and burnt. There is generally five or six cart 
loads on every such occasion. 
INDIAN JOURNAL. 

A treaty with the Kansas Indians has been recently 
| ratified and promulgated, the essential provisions of 
| which are as follows: 

The Kansas [ndians cede to the United States two 
millions of acres of land on the east part of their 
country, embracing the entire width, thirty miles, 
and running west for quantity. In consideration 
thereof, the United States pay to the Kansas Indians 
$202,000—of which $200,000 are to be funded at 
five per cent., the interest to be paid annually for 
thirty years, and thereafter to be diminished and 
paid pro rata, should the numbers decrease, but not 
otherwise. One thousand to be applied for purposes 
of education annually; $1,600 for agricultural assist- 
ance, implements, &c.: the balance, $18,000, to be 
paid them annually in their own country. The two 
thousand dollars, not funded, to be thus appropria- 
ted—first, necessary expenses of negotiating this 
treaty; second, $400 to the missionary society of the 
| Methodist Episcopal Church; third, $600 for the 
| erection of a mill in the Kansas country. The west 
_line of the territory thus ceded is to be surveyed, as 
| soon in the present year as convenient, by the United 
| States. The Kansas Indians are to remove from the 
| country now ceded by the first of May, 1847. Should 
| it be found that there is not sufficient timbered lands 
for the use of the Indians, the United States 18 to set 
/apart to them forever a suitable territory on the 
western boundary of the land ceded by the treaty. — 
‘In consideration of which, the Kansas Indians cede 
the balance of the reservation under the treaty of 
June 3, 1835, and not ceded in the first article of 
this treaty. A sub-agent is to be appointed to reside 
with them, and a smith. 

Mr. H. N. Barstow, principal contractor for the re- 
, moval of the Six-Town Indians to the Choctaw na- 
| tion, left Camden, in Ouachita county, Arkansas, on 
ithe 8th ult. A few days afterwards his horse was 
found, saddled and bridljed, but of Mr. B. no intelli- 
gence has been received. It is supposed thathe was 
waylaid and murdered for his money. 











Amongst the thousand and one rumors that now 
fill the journals, we find the Pennsylvanian saying, as 
from good autliority, “that one of the chiefs of the 
Creek nation, how in Washington, has offered to the 
President the services of two thousand picked war- 
riors, should they be required in the conflict with 


| Mexico:” and the editor (that paper is published in 


the city of brotherly love) coolly adds:—‘‘This is a 

most praiseworthy movement, and we have no doubt 

will be made use of effectively, if occasion requires.” 
NAVAL JOURNAL, 

Navy post office. Under the instructions given by 
the house of representatives to one of its committees, 
a bill has been reported providing for the transfer of 
the revenue and post office branches of the navy to 
the navy department. We have now three descrip- 
tions of navies: one, the navy proper, under the or- 
ders of the navy department; one, the revenue marine 
navy, under the treasury department; the other, the 
post office navy, under the orders of the post office 





sented a bustling scene for some time past with bidders 
for contracts for carrying the mails for the western 
section of the union. The postmaster general com- 
menced opening on Thursday and it occupied him 
until Monday. About 18,000 bids were made. For 
the 60 or 70 routes in Arkansas, for. instance, more 
than 1,000 bids were made. There will be a saving, 
it is said, of thirty or forty per cent. compared with 
the last contracts. 


The gentlemen who came on to Wasbington to 


bid for contracts, had a formal interview, in a body, 
with the president, a few days since, as a mark of 


department. The house has wisely determined to 


place the whole under the direction of the navy de- 
partment. 


The Congress frigate captain Stockton, spoken 30th 
January in latitude 48° 34’, lon. 166 52 W. all well; 
from Rio Janerio for the Pacific. 


The Dale, U.S. sloop of war, was taken into dry 
dock last week, and will be immediately repaired 
and equipped for service. 


The Revenue cutters, that can be spared from their 


respective stations haye been ordered to the Gulf of 
| Mexico. 
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The Spanish squadron now in the Gulf of Mexico, 
is said to consist of one ship of the line, one frigate, 
one sloop of war, three steam ships, five brigs of 
war, and several schooners and transports. 

The Gulf squadron. The frigate Raratan reached 
the squadron of Vera Cruz on the {8th ult. And 
commodore Conner transferred his flag to her. He 
sailed from Vera Cruz on the 23d, on a cruize off the 
coast, accompanied by the Cumberland, Potomac, 
and Falmouth. The fleet had previously gone out 
to sea for a day or two, to give the men the benefit 
of fresh air, &c. The sloop of war John Adams 
was the only vessel of war lying at Sacrificios. 

The Portsmouth and Shark, left Mazatlan, for sea 
on the Ist Hy po 

It is stated that not a case of yellow fever has yet 
occurred in the squadron—general health good. 

The US brig ! , commander Blake sailed from 
Norfolk on the 16th for Chagres. — 
ij Midshipman McRae, goes out in the Perry, ‘as 
bearer of despatches, to the Pacific squadron. He 
is to await the return mail at Chagres, and there re- 
port to commodore Conner. 

The Independence, at Charleston navy yard, has as 
many men as ean conveniently work upon her, now 
busily employed in repairing her. ; 

The Decatur, sloop of war is now fitting for service 
at Norfolk. ee 

The Brandywine frigate has also a few additional 
hands employed in fitting her for service at the navy 
yard. 

The Truxton, U.S. brig, is also ordered to be fitted 
forthwith. Commander Carpenter takes charge of 
her. 
© Recruits for the service are sought for at the rendez- 
vous. 


_— 


PrivaTeeninc. The Washington Union says—Ap- 
rehensions have been expressed that Mexico may 
issue letters of marque to Spanish subjects in Cuba, 
to cruise against the commerce of the United States, 
and that privateers may he fitted out in the ports of 
that island for this nefarious purpose. Indeed, it 
has been suggested that the two Mexican steamers, 
which have been recently transferred to the Havanna, 
have been sent there with this object. We know 
that the government of Spain would not sanction 
such a proceeding; but it is not generally known that 
a Spanish subject could not accept a commission 
for this purpose from the Mexican government with- 
out being guilty of piracy. For public information, 
we copy the 14th article of our treaty with Spaia of 
the 20th October, 1795, which article is now in force: 
‘“Articte 14. No subject of his Catholic majesty 
shall apply for, or take, any commission or letters 
of marque, for arming any ship or ships to act as 
privateers against the said United States, or against 
the citizens, people, or inhabitants of the said United 
States, or against the property of any of the inhabi- 
tants of any of them, from any prince or state with 
which the said United States shall be at war. 


‘Nor shall any citizen, subject, or inhabitant of 
the said U. States apply for or take, any commission 
or letters of marque for arming any ship or ships to 
act as privateers against the subjects of his Catholic 
majesty, or the property of any of them, from any 
prince or state with which the said king shall be at 
war. And if any person of either nation shall take such 
commissions or letters of marque, he shall be punished as 
a pirate.” “ya 

That is, he shall be ‘‘hung by the neck until he is dead.” 








THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 





Tue Campaicn.——The President and his Cab- 
inet without doubt, have determined immediately 
to concentrate such a force upon the Mexican frontier, 
as they deem adequate for an effectual invasion of the 
enemies territory, provided the war is not terminated 
before the forces shall reach their destination. In| 
addition to the regular forces comprising the ‘.4rmy | 
of Occupation,” under General Taylor, at least thirty 
thousand of the volunteers authorised by the recent 
act of congress will be forthwith ordered to the Rio 
Grande. It is understood that these will be detailed 
from the States nearest to the scene of action, 

The President has called upon the Governor of 
Maryland to furnish two thousand men, as the con- 
tribution of this State. Governor Pratt received the 
requisition on the 20th Inst. 

The thirty thousand volunteers alluded to, we 
presume, will be exclusive of the troops now con- 
centrating from’ Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Texas, &c. under requisitions from Generals TayLor 
and Games, and which were authorised by laws in 


-and not witha view of being detained to invade Mex- 





existence prior to the volunteer act, alluded to. 


— 


It is to be feared that government will find dif- 
ficulty in adjusting the several descriptions of forces 
thus organizing or contemplated. The volunteers 
that are now embarking under the call from Gen. 
Taylor, certainly calculate ona tour not extended 
beyond the emergency. It was for the immediate 
safety of Point Isabel and to secure supplies and 
succor to General Taylor, opposite to Matamoras— 


ico, that the Louisiana Legion for instance have so 
suddenly left their families and occupations. 

Next we shall have nearly ten thousand men un- 
der the requisition made upon the southwestern states 
by General Gaines. The term for which these can 
be held in service under the law which authorised 
his eall, is limited if we mistake not, to three months 
—a term too short to accomplish much beyond the 
limits of the Union. 

And next comes the requisition for ‘‘volunteers,” 
under the provisions of the act passed by con- 
gress last week. These will be required to serve 
for not less than six months, and may therefore be 
available for a foreign campaign, if it be brief. 

One difficulty in these ramifications will be, that in 
consequence of these requisitions from Gens. Taylor 
and Gaines upon the southwestern states, the 
VOLUNTEERS required for the last mentioned corps 
may not so easily be found there. 

To muster, officer, organize, arm, and discipline 
twenty-five thousand volunteers and move them, ac- 
companied with sufficient supplies and munitions to 
the borders ready to commence an effective invasion 
of Mexico, will occupy at least three months. Pre- 
cipitance would be disastrous. Let whatever is done, 
be well done. 

Tue ComMAND oF THE Anmy.—T hus concentrating, 
is to be entrusted to Major General Scorr, who, 
next to the President, is Commander in Chief of the 
United States army, and whose services are now re- 
quired in the field. His experience as a Commander 
will be of value. His cool judgment may be equally 
important. * It is probable that he will not assume 
the immediate command until the “Army of Invasion” 
shall have concentrated on the frontier, A paragraph 
is circulating in the papers of the day which asserts 
that General Scott denies having been consulted or 
advising the movement of the army beyond the 
Nueses 

A war having commenced, the eountry will of 
course look with scrutenizing interest into the manner 
in which it is conducted. The general project of the 
campaign, will no doubt be a matter of consultation 
with the Cabinet, the Commander in Chief, and the 
superior officers that are at the Seat of Government. 
Amongst the latter it happens fortunately for the 
occasion, that government may avail of the practical 
advice of, 

Brigapier GENERAL Woot, who, on his way from 
the North, for Texas, is now at the city of Washington; 
and likewise of 

Gen, Worth, who, had forwarded on his resignation, 
in consequence of the orders of the department dis— 
paraging, as he thought, his brevetrank, He reached the 
seat of government from Rio Grande before the arrival 
of his resignation, and immediately tendered his ser— 
vices to government in whatever capacity they might 
be deemed most useful. The President decided not 
to accept his resignation, and he left Washington on 
the 9th instant to join the army again. Not only the 
Army,—his countrymen will approve of both his 
patriotism and spirit. Of General Worth, an 
officer under General Taylor writes:_—“The 
high reputation of this officer, and his unquestionable 
military genius, had secured the confidence of every 
officer; while his personal gallantry, equally well 
known, won for him the love and admiration of every 
soldier in the command, At the passage of the Color- 
ado he was the second in command, and at the word 
“forward” he and his staff,’ Leeds, Magruder, Deas 
and Blake, plunged into the flood and led the advance, 
(then considered ‘‘a forlorn hope”) amidst the cheers 
of the troops drawn up on the banks of the river, and 
landed within twenty yards of the Mexicans who 
skirted the opposite side. The enemy become panic 
struck and fled precipitately” 

GerNERAL TayLor, in command of the “Army of 
occupation,” “was born in Virginia, and raised in the 
neighborhood of Louisville, Ky. He entered the army, 
as a lieutenant, in 1808; was a captain, and greatly 
distinguished himself in the defence of Fort Harrison, 
in the war of 1812, which post he commanded when 
it was attacked by 2 greatly superior force of British 
and Indians. For his gallant conduct on that ocea- 


that was conferred in that war. General Taylor was 
in Florida during a part of the late Seminole war, and 
commanded in person at the battle of Occochubbe, on 
the 25th December, 1837. His gallantry and skilj 
on that occasion won for him the rank of brevet 
brigadier general.” 





THe Mexican Commanper, Arista, beyond 
doubt, is an able officer. He has exhibited both 
gallantry and tact. His not making a dash upon Point 
Isabel, before Gen. Taylor arrived there, convinces 
us that he is not in as much force on this side of the 
Rio Grande as was apprehended, else he would 
have attempted to make so important a prize. If 
he had an adequate force, his failure todo so showed 
want of generalship. 

General Taylor’s movement to that point, con- 
a ws the estimate in which he is held as an able 
officer. 


Matamoros, is an old Spanish city, beautifully situat- 
ed on the southern bank of the Rio Grande, within its 
folds, so that its front and rear are both on the river.— 
Seen from the American side, it has every appearance 
of being an Americantown. The streets intersect each 
other at right angles, and appear to be lined with many 
varieties of shade trees, which give the town an air of 
coolness and render its appearance very inviting. Many 
of the buildings are built of brick, and in the modern 
style of architecture. The cathedral, market, and build- 
ings occupied by the military, are among the finest. — 
The dwellings of the poorer classes are constructed with 
canes, brush, mud, and the like materials, and are es- 
sentially Mexican. The town has about 7,000 inhabi- 
tants, but formerly contained double its present number, 
and was a place of some importance. The rapid de- 
cline is owing to their internal commotions and the grow- 
ing indolence of the people. The citizens are all under 
the rule of the military, and are obliged to provide for 
them. The military is supreme, and the orders of their 
general are law. 

The vicinity of Matamoros jis peopled on both sides 
of the Rio del Norte by Mexicans, who, so far from ever 
nome admitted themselves to be Texans, have been 
sciney contributing to carry on the war between Mex- 
ico and Texas ever since its commencement. They are 
strewed over the region about as thickly as in many of the 
interior counties of our states, and a levy en masse, would 
produce several thousand men in arms, fully equivalent 
to our militia. Even if a love of Mexico, or apprehen- 
sions for their own families or property, tailed to inspire 
them, there is no doubt that a prospect of plunder and 
of eclat, if onee inspired with the idea of taking an 
American army or their munitions and provisions, would 
rally some thoveands of them in an instant. 

“Chapparal,” a term which we find in the letters 
from the Rio del Norte, is synonimous with “Hammock,” 
with which we all became familiar during the Seminole 
war. Itis a thicket, composed of the meschete, man- 
grove, shrub-bay, and vines, matted closely together, all 
growing from a soil thick with spiny plants. The ave- 
rage height of these plants is about ten or twelve feet, 
and may be considered impeneirable for cavalry. __ 

The New Orleans papers, the Tropic and Bulletin, 
publish engravings of the position of General Taylor's 
camp. The Tropic says it extends about four miles along 
the river bank—two miles above and two below Mata- 
moros, The entrenchment to erect it required twenty- 
three hundred men for thirty days. It is made of sand, 
and covered over with twigs, woven together like basket 
work, surrounded by a very wide and deep diteh. ‘The 
walls of the magazine, in the interior of the fortification, 
are tormed of pork barrels filled with sand, seven tiers 
thick, four tiers high, covered over with timber, on which 
sand is piled ten or twelve feet. Twelve heavy pieces 
of ordnance are so placec as to command the town of 
Matamoros. They add: “Five hundred men could de- 
fend the fortification against any force the Mexicans 
could bring against it at present.” 





INCIDENTS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 
April 28th. Capt. Walker, commander of a patti- 
zan corps of Texan Rangers, this evening reached Point 
Isabel, having suffered severely, and as he supposed, 
lost nearly all of his detachment in an affair with a large 
body of Mexicans, which he encountered whilst recon- 
noitering between Point Isabel and Gen. Taylor’s camp, 
opposite to Matamoros. The captain, however, whom 
we are proud to learn, is, as well as the lamented Col. 
Cross, a native of Prince George’s oa Maryland,— 
true sons of ‘The old Maryland Line,” distinguished? 10 
the annals of the revolution, by a fame that never fault: 
ered from the first encounter in the memorable battle 0 
Long Island, to the close of the eventful struggle for 1n- 
dependence;—Capt. Walker. we were about to say, £° 
far from being deterred by the disaster he had met with, 
instantly volunteered, if any four men would join him, 
to proceed'to Gen. ‘I aylor’s camp at the risk of bis liles 
acquaint him with the situation of affairs at Point Isabel, 
and bring back any orders he might entrust him with, 
As the impression was, that some thousand Mexican 
troops lay in the route, the proposition was considere 
almost fool-hardy. Six brave fellows however accepte 
his challenge, and the party started accordingly. f 
The papers received furnish no ‘reliable account ° 
his excursion. One statement says that two of the party 





sion he was made a brevet major, being the first brevet 


were killed by the Mexicans. 
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The captain’s horse Va? * 
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killed. without doubt, as we see by the New Orleans 
panes of the 12th, that the spirited citizens of that city 


















































































































vet ad determined to send the captain a splendid charger 
toreplace his own. He, however, reached the camp, 
and was the first to acquaint Gen. Taylor with the situ- 
ation of affairs at Point Isabel. 
nd Gen. bor pane had now nearly completed the defences 
oth constructed opposite to Matamoros. The citadel of the 
‘ ition, an irregular hexagon, with bastioned fronts, 
int and a capacity to receive 1,200 men, though it may be 
ces defended by 500, he considered sufficient to sustain a 
the reguiar assault for at least ten days, from disciplined 
uld iroops and scientific approach from trenches. T'he pre- 
If sent Mexican forces would scarcely attempt to carry it 
wed by storm. ) 

The general’s next object, of course, was to secure a 
on: supply of provisions and ammunition, then growing very 
ble short in his camp, in consequence of the interruption of 

communication with Point Isabel, where they had been 
landed and remained in store. On learning from Capt. 
Walker the state of affairs upon the a Hy promptly 
at: decided to secure the depot, and re-open communica- 
tions. 
Wand Entrusting the works opposite to Matamoros to the 
ance command of Major Brown, and leaviag with him the 
pach 7th regiment of infantry and two companies of artillery, 
nany under command of Capt. Lowp and Lieut. Braces, 
ir 0 with about 500 men, Gen. Taylor with the rest of the 
[any army under his command, on 
dern May Ist, took up his line of march for Point Isabel, 
uild- expecting 1n all probability to meet with about an equal 
pal nurber of the Mexicans in some of the innumerable 
with defiles upon the route. Not a Mexican was to be seen 
© es however. 
habi- May 2d.- Gen. Taylor encamped at Point Isabel. 
nber, May 3d. The Mexican commander having ascer- 
d de- tained the absence of the most of the American forces 
TrOWe from before Matamoros, at 5 v’clock this morning open- 
inder (eda cannonade from their fort with seven guns. The 
je for [ire was promptly responded to from the American bat- 
their fe ery. In thirty minutes the Mexican fort was silenced, 
two of their guns supposed to have been dismounted. 
sides A fire was then commenced from the Mexican lower 
never fert,and a mortar battery, which was kept up without 
been [piermission until half past seven o'clock. 
Mex: The fire from these was deliberately returned by the 
sy are je Americans, and as a part of Matamoros was within the 
of the ange, some of the houses necessarily suffered. The 
would nhabitants had no doubt withdrawn from that direction 
valent (geciore they commenced the fire from their forts. _ 
rehen- This cannonade from these positions was continued 
nspire jeeccasionally until 10 o’clock, when it was suspended for 
erand (me,'ime, but was resumed occasionally until midnight.~ 
an he Mexicans exhausted some twelve or fifteen hundred 
would thot, but with very little effect. One sergeant,—we think 
he was of company B, 3d regiment, and not of compa- 
letters [eeY 47th regiment, as in the following extract, from the 
nock,” atements before us, was the only American killed, no 
minole ne wounded,—and though the enemy’s fire was for a 
man: me time concentrated upon our 18-pounder battery, 
her, all / ; the — frequently struck the embrasures, no gun 
eas 8 injured. — 
. feel, No information as to the extent of casualties sustained 
the enemy, had been received. 
ulletin, A letter from an officer says: “The Mexicans fired 
‘aylor's be first shot at reveille, and the way 4, 6, 9, and 12 (I 
e along ink) pound shot flew about these parts was a sin, and 
; Mata eir mortars throwing shells kept the atmosphere in con- 
wenty- ued confusion with their “whiz! whiz! bang!” all the 
Maske \t would have warmed the wax in your ears to have 
The pard our 18-pounders ‘giving out the cry’? One shot 
Senciien, uck in the embrasure of the enemy’s works, and 
en tiers hocked cannon, carriage, embrasure, and men “into 
2» which “Up tae have no mortars. ~owt : 
r pieces % P to the present speaking, the enemy have thrown 
eal een 1,200 and 1,300shot, solid and hollow, while 
uld de i * fired 357. On our side, one sergeant—of com- 
exicans oh » Ith regiment—has been killed, and one man 
soy wounded in the arm. This is all the damage to 
i... extent of damage to the enemy is not known, 
‘ must be considerable. It is almost incredible to sup- 
; « We Should receive so little injury from.so many 
a paril- 5 
ed Point General Taylor was, of course, anxious to learn 
ipposed, result of all this cannonading, which was dis- 
ha large Mectly heard at Point Isabel. 
t eae — ~ 4 o'clock, P. M.—Capt. May, with a squad- 
8 h * ragoons returned to Point Isabel, from a 
ler put, fle reports a heavy f d on th 
uted Col Ted 19 mit avy force encamped on the 
vland— Missed miles below Matamoros, whose camp he 
‘shed?in i wraaed. Capt. Walker left May with seven 
yer fault: hth poe Rangers, and entered to communicate 
battle 0 bi e ent last night. May waited till day break 
Je for in- HO, but Walker, not returning, he came back to 
o Say ae " ‘ia ay and his command were taken for Mexi- 
Se Sd car? ith alarm given. In twenty minutes the 
this lile > betel” his whole force was in full march to 
Jsabel, ; 
oa vwiths mH oth. — Walker hot returned. Two Mexican 
Mexican with ce in and said they found the chaparel 
onsidere Py heres every where. Firing still heard 
accepte is rt this morning, 
y. positions were made by General Taylor to 
scount of mence, his return march on the 6th j vi 
' m : _ the 6th inst., with 

the party MAgMple train of ba 

rse was for th age wagons, loaded with 
- © army. Whether the Mexican com- 





ider had concentrated 


, his f 
Camp opposite Matam orces. so as to assail 


Ores. in rear as well a3 in 
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front, during the absence of the army—whether the 
works were found capable of sustaining the assault 
that had been made—or whether the great body of 
the Mexicans would take advantage of the defiles 
and chaparels upon. the route he was about himself 
to enter with so cumbrous a train of baggage, was 
matter of total uncertainty. 

May 6th.—Walker arrives with despatches from 
Maj. Brown’s camp, and reports the particulars we 
have detailed above. The Major was reserving his 
ammunition. Alli safe there. alker thought that 
an assault was about to be made about an hour after 
daylight. 

The assurances so received, determined Gen. Tay- 
lor to postpone his departure in hopes that addition- 
al forces would arrive within a short time at Point 
Isabel, for the better security of that important sta- 
tion, as well as to augment the effective force with 
which he would soon be ready to encounter the ene- 
my. He had, it is true, as yet no intelligence of the 
result of the requisitions which he called for on the 
26th ult., but reasonable time had nearly elapsed for 
him now to expect to hear from his countrymen. 

According to a statement which we find published 
in the N. Orleans Bulletin of the 13th, over the sig- 
nature of ‘Wm. H. Chase, major of engineers,” 
that officer calculates that the two companies of regu- 
lars and the company of volunteers from Mobile, 
(which left N. Orleans on the 6th,) will reach Point 
Isabel, per Augusta, on the 10th. The detachment 
of regulars from Pensacola on the 1lth—the Ist 
battallion of Louisiana volunteers, per the Galves- 
ton, and some Texan rifllemen from St. Antonio, 
Austin, Houston, &c., per the Telegraph, on the 13th. 
The Major goes on to calculate that by the 20th 
inst., Gen. Taylor will have 10,000 men under his 
command, and that by one or two redoubts thrown 
up on the line between Matamoros and Point Isabel, 
communications may be maintained. 


EXAGGERATIONS, &c. 

We have found it no trifle of a task to sift the 
above facts from such a hetrogenous mass of exag- 
gerations and preposterous stories as filled the daily 
papers and “exrras,” issued in all directions, many 
of them made up for speculation and utterly regard- 
less of anything but to make a market of public 
credulity. As for instance, we have had Matamoros 
reduced to ashes, and 700 Mexicans killed. Major 
Ringgold gloriously distinguishing himself in com- 
mand of the American camp opposite to Matamoros, 
when in fact he was with Gen. Taylor at Point Isa- 
bel—and hundreds of similar tales. Such whole- 
sale and indeed often unfeeling impositions should 
be visited upon their authors by public indignation. 
Every hour is now replete with incidents that re- 
quire truths to be steadily asserted. Let no sudden 
impulses from false premises influence our commu- 
nities. 

An article in the Washington Union, of the 19th, 
compiled they say from official intelligence received 
at the department, dated 3d and 5th instant, receiv- 
ed after we had placed the above in type, confirms 
their accuaracy in every particular. The Union 
says: “The affair with Capt. Walker’s Texan ran- 
gers, as was represented by rumor, was much exagge- 
rated. In the temporary absence of that gallant and 
enterprising officer his company lost, by surprise, but 
a handful of men—8 or 19. 

“In the cannonade Major Brown, Captain Mans- 
field of the engineers, Captain Lowd, and the gar- 
son were all much distinguished. Gen. ‘Taylor al- 
ways writes coolly. His march, when he expected 
to meet 3,000 Mexican horse, was a gallant enter- 
prise. The Mexicans have not probably had good 
and bad, 4,000 troops on the Rio Grande.” 


Letter From Gen. Taytor.—The New Orleans 
Tropic of the 4th gives the following extract of a 
letter from Gen. Taylor. 

“Strong guards of toot and mounted men are es- 
tablished on the margin of the river, and thus effi- 
cient means have been adopted on our part to pre- 
vent all intercourse. While opposite to us their 
pickets extend above and below for several miles, 
we are equally active in keeping up a strong and 
vigilant guard to prevent surprise, or attacks under 
disadvantageous circumstances. This is the more 
necessary, whilst we have to act on the defensive, 
and they are at liberty to take the opposite course 
whenever they think proper todo so. Nor have we 
been idle in other respects; we have a field work 
under way, besides having erected a strong battery, 
and a number of buildings for the security of our 
supplies, in addition to some respectable works for 
their protection. We have mounted a respectable 
battery, four pieces of which are long eighteen- 
pounders, with which we could batter or burn down 
the city of Matamoros, should it become necessary 





todo so. When our field work is,completed (which 


will soon be the case) and mounted with its pro 
armament, five hundred men could hold it against 
as many thousand Mexicans. During the twenty- 
seven days since our arrival here, a most singular 
state of things has prevailed all through the’ out- 
lines of the two armies, which, to a certain. ex- 
tent, have all the feelings as if there were actual 
war. 

‘“‘Fronting each other for an extent of more that 
two miles and within musket range, are batteries 
shotted, and the officers and men in many instances 
waiting impatiently for orders to apply the matches; 
yet nothing has been done to provoke the firing of a 
gun or any act of violence. 

‘Matamoros, at the distance we are now from it, 
appears to cover a large extent of ground, with 
some handsome buildings, but I would imagine the 
greater portion of them to be indifferent one story 
houses, with roofs of straw and walls of mud, or 
unburnt brick. During peace the population is said 
to be five or six thousand, but it is now filled to over- 
flowing with troops. Report says from five to ten 
thousand of all sorts, regular and militia. The num- 
ber I presume is very much overrated. ; 

“P, S.—Since writing the above, an engagement 
has taken place between a detachment of our caval- 
ry and the Mexicans, in which we were worsted. So 
the war has actually commenced and the hardest 
must fend off.’ 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM AN OFFICER TO Hig 
FRIEND IN THIS CITY. 
Fort opposite Matamoros, 
May 4th, 1846. 

I have only time to write a few lines by the ex- 
press which goes out to Point Isabel this evening.— 
Whether he succeeds in getting there or not is doubt- 
ful as the Mexican army, about 4 or 5,000, are en- 
camped about seven or eight miles from here. I 
suppose you have seen by the papers that the war 
has commenced and we are expecting re-enforce- 
ments of troops from New Orleans, &c. On the Ist 
May Gen. Taylor left here for Point Isabel with the 
greater part of his army, and my regiment (the 7th 
infantry) with two companies of artillery, &c.; about 
600 men were left to garrison the -fort, then nearly 
finished. Yesterday morning the Mexicans opened 
their batteries from the town, which was returned 
from our 18 pounders and a brisk fire was kept up 
for an hour or more, during which time one of their 
batteries was silenced by our guns and a number 
of shots fired on the town. My station. being in one 
of the batteries opposite the fort I could sometimes 
hear the shot crashing through the houses. Our 
‘guns stopped firing about 10 or 11 o’clock, as we 
were only wasting our ammunition and did but little 
injury except to the town. They kept on firing 
through the day and part of the night and to-day; 
they however do us but little injury as they have 
killed but one man of our garrison. They have a 
mortar, and annoy us considerably with their shells— 
no one can tell where the ant things are 
going to fall—several have fallen .in the fort and ex- 
ploded, but did no serious injury. We are hourly 
expecting an attack from theic forces, and are pre- 
pared to make a vigorous defence. I will write you 
again by the first opportunity. * ® 
* * * * Yours, &c. 

P. S.—The Mexicans will probably attack Gen. 
Taylor on his return from Point Isabel with supplies, 
and if they do, L have no doubt the general will give 
the Yellow Skins a sound drubbing. 


From Point Isapet.—The Newport News pub- 
lishes the following extracts from a letter from Point 
Isabel, which relate some new facts, and gave en- 
couragement to hope that the small force there would 
be able to maintain itself until the arrival of rein- 
forcements. 

Point Isabel, Texas, April 27, 1846. 

Major Monroe has received orders to night, by 
express, to spare no exertions to make the defence 
of this — complete. Weshall defend it to the 
last. e have 16 brass six pounders, two. long 18 
do., and two ship’s guns for artillery, all of which 
are manned. We have a force, armed to the teeth, 
of 450 men. 

With these we could hold the post against at 
ledst 1,400, with the advantages. we have over 
them. We havea plentiful supply of powder and 
balls, of all kinds; provisions for at least two years, 
and water in abundance,—so that they cannot starve 
us out; the only way for them to do it, isto take us 
by surprise or storm. Give us daylight for it, and 
we will give them as cordial a reception as they 
could desire. 

April 28.—Last night the ferry boat, broke adrift 
from the Mexican side, and floated over opposite the 
piquet guard. One of the Mexicans atiempied to get 
her, by swimming to her,—the lieutenant who was 
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officer of the guard fired on him; he then returned, 
and got a party of aoldiers in a boat to take her; but 
the lieut. gave them such a dose of buck and ball, 
that they were glad to get back with one killed and a 
number wounded. Thus you see the gradual approach 
of a general fight. 

SURPRISE AND SURRENDER OF CAPTAIN THORNTON'S 

COMMAND, ; 

In our Jast number amongst the list of killed and 
wounded in the affair of Captain Thornjon’s detach- 
ment with the Mexicans, two distinguished names 
were included as killed, that we are delghted to find 
still amongst the living. Captains THornron and 
Harper and Lieut. Kaneg, all of the 2d dragoons, 
have reported themselves to Gen. Taylor, by letter, 
as prisoners to the Mexicans, by whom they are 
kindly treated. They are in good health. We sub- 


join an account of the affray in which they were 


overpowered. 

On the evening of the 23d ult., General Tay- 
Jor’s spies brought in intelligence to the effect 
that about two thousand five hundred Mexicans had 
crossed the Rio Grande to the Texas side above the 
American Fort and that about fifteen hundred of 
the same had crossed below. Gen. T. immediately 
despatched a squadron of dragoons to each place of 
crossing for the purpose of reconnoitering them and 
ascertaining their position. The squadron ordered 
below was in command of Captain Ker; the one 
above was commanded by Captain Thornton and 
composed of Captain Hardee, Lieut’s. Kane and 
Mason, with sixty-one privates and non-commission- 
ed officers. 

The former commander, Capt. Ker, on arriving at 
the point where it was supposed they had crossed 
found that the report was false, that they had not 
crossed there but had all crossed above, which was 
afterwards proved by Captain T.’s command being 
surprised, in which Lieut. Geo. Mason with nine 
men were killed and two wounded. The wounded 
were sent to Gen. Taylor’s camp; the army having 
no hospital in the field. Capt’s. Thornton, Hardee, 
and Lieut. Kane miraculously escaped together with 
the balance of the non-commissioned officers and 
men, but were captured and are now prisoners of 

i exico. ; 
The emaateie which led to the surprise are 
these: After Capt. T.’s command had proceeded up 
the Rio Grande about twenty-four miles, and as was 
supposed, to within about three miles of the Mexican 
camp the guide refused to go any further, and stated 
for his reason that the whole country was infested 
with Mexicans. Capt. T. however, proceeded on 
with his command about two miles when he came to 
a farm house, which was enclosed entirely by a chap- 

arral fence, with the exception of that portion of it 
which bordered on the river, and this was so boggy 

impassable. 

oan T. entered this enclosure through a pair of 
bars and approached the house for the purpose of 
making some inquiry, his command following him. 
So soon as his command had all entered the enclo- 
sure, the enemy having been concealed in the chap- 
paral, about two thousand five hundred in number, 
completely surrounded him and commenced firing 
upon his command. He then wheeled his com- 
mand thinking that he could charge through ihe 
enemy and pass out where he had entered, not 
however without a considerable loss. This he at- 
tempted but did not succeed, the enemy being too 


strong. ; 

At this instant, Capt. Hardee approached him for 
the purpose of advising him how to extricate them- 
selves. The firing of the enemy still continuing, 
Capt. Thornton’s horse, having doubtless received a 
shot, ran away with him and leaped the chapparai 
fence and plunged into a precipice, where he fell, 
with Capt. T. under him, where the latter remained 
insensible for five or six hours. This casualty placed 
Capt. Hardee in command, who attempted with the 
residue to make his escape by the river, intending on 
arriving at its margin to swim it. In this he failed, 
finding it so boggy that he could not gettoit. He 
then returned, taking the precaution to get out of dis- 
tance of musketry, dismounted and examined the 
aris of his men, determining to sell their lives as 

ossible. 

 SBelore be had succeeded, however in the inspec- 
tion of his arms, a Mexican officer rode up and asked 
him to surrender. Capt. H. replied that he would 
surrender on one condition, which was, that if the 
Mexican general would receive them as prisoners of 
war, and treat them as the most civilized nations do, 
he would surrender, but on no other conditions,— 
The Mexican officer bore this mess ge to the gene- 
ral commanding, and returned with the assurance 
that he would. Captain H. then surrendered. Cap- 
tains Thornton and Hardee, with Lieut, Kane and 
the residue of the non-commissioved officers and pri- 
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vates of Capt. T.’s command, are now prisoners of 
war in Mexico. The enemy treat them remarkably 
well. 

Lieut. Geo. Mason was a fine young officer, and 
his death is much regretted. His sabre belt was re- 
cognized among some articles that were subsequent- 
ly captured from the enemy. 

Capt. WaLker’s peracument.—The N. Orleans 
Picayune, of the 9th May, furnishes the following 
account brought by the Ellen and Clara, Capt. Grif- 
fin, which sailed from Point [sabe] on the 29th ult.— 

“We learn from Capt. Griffin, and Dr. N. Briggs, 
@ passenger, who has been several months with the 
army, that Capt. Walker, formerly of the Texan re- 
venue service, who has been stationed between 
Point Isabel and Gen. Taylor’s camp, with a body 
of twenty four volunteer Texan Rangers, found se- 
veral of the teams which had started from the point 
for the camp were returning, and reported that the 
Mexicans were on the road. He started from his 
camp on the 28th with his whole force to reconnoi- 
tre, and, if possible, open a communication with 
Gen. Taylor. He had proceeded as far as about 
midway between Point Isabel and the camp, when 
an overwhelming Mexican force appeared very sud- 
denly. A portion of his troops were raw; these he 
instructed to keep on his right, and gave orders to 
the whole to retire under cover of a chaparelle in 
view.” 

But his raw troops, panic stricken, scattered in 
confusion, and the Mexicans advancing in over- 
whelming numbers, he was compelled to retreat.— 
He was followed by the Mexicans within a mile of 
Point Isabel, where he arrived with only two of his 
men. Six others subsequently came in. 

Captain Walker estimated the number of Mexi- 
cans he encountered at 1500, and he supposes that 
at least 30 of them fell, during the fifteen minutes, 
which he engaged them. This force is supposed to 
be a portion of that which had at the last accounts, 
crossed the Rio Grande some 20 or 25 miles above 
Matamoros, and which is estimated at 3000 mea. It 
is believed that they had arrived at the position they 
occupied by taking a circuitous rout on the eastern 
side of Gen. Taylor’s camp. 


No communications had been had with General 
Taylor, at Point Isabel, for three days previous to 
the departure of the Ellen and Clara. At the last 
accounts it was reported that he had but ten days’ 
provisions. Captain Walker, immediately after his 
arrival, gallantly tendered his services to Major 
Monroe, the commander at Point Isabel, if four men 
would accompany him, to make his way to General 
Taylor with despatches, or die in the attempt. His 
offer was accepted, aad accordingly he started at 
daylight on the morning of the 29th. 

During the nights of the 27th and 28th the troops 
at Point Isabel were in constant expectation of being 
attacked, and dispositions were made accordingly.— 
Che masters and crews of vessels in the harbor were 
called on, on the 28th, and spent the mght under 
arms. On that might, 500 men were furnished with 
arms, of which about 50 were seamen. 

The works were as perfect as it was possible to 
make them under the circumstances, and it was gen- 
erally believed that should but fifteen hundred Mex- 
icans attack the place, they could be at least, held at 
bay until reinforcements arrived. Messrs. Monroe 
and Saunders, it is stated, deserve great praise for 
the manner in which they have fortified Point Isabel] 

Capt. Griffin and Dr. Briggs informs us that the 


officers of the army speak of the Mexicans as being | 


in a very high stete of discipline—the cavalry par- 
ticularly. Besides the three thousand who have 
crossed the Rio Grande, it is intimated that there 
are about five thousand at Matamoros, and it is sup- 
posed that the Mexican general has not yet displayed 


his full strength, but has kept a large reserve back 
of Matamoros. 
itis believed that the Mexicans have possession of 


an island at the mouth of the Brazos, which com- 
mands the entrance. If so, it is apprehended that 
the troops by the Mew York will not be able to get 
in. The island 13 laid down on some of the maps as 
‘‘Brassos Village.’ Jt is a natural fortification. 

A small schooner, the Aurora, sailed from Point 
Isabel on the 28th, for this port, with despatches.— 
The weather has been very severe on the coast, and 
it is to be feared that she has been driven ashore. 

The extras from the offices of the Times, Tropic, 
and Picayune all concur in stating the number of 
men with Capt. Walker, when he encountered the 
Mexican force, at 75. The Picayune says: 

“The Mexicans pursued Capt. Walker in his re- 
treat till they came within range of the guns of the 
post, when they in turn immediately retreated. 

There are now about 3000 Mexicans on the Ame- 
rican side of the Rio Grande—one half above and 
one half below Gen. Taylor’s camp. 


a 





The greatest apprehension now felt for the Ameri. 
can position is, that the Mexicans may erect fortifi. 
cations which will command Brazos Santiago. The 
natural formation of the ground is most favorable for 
such a a. The men would be effectually pro. 
tected from any naval force by a natural embank. 
ment of sand, and the position could only be carried 
by actual storm of the works. The works would 
perfectly command all vessels entering the Brazos 
Santiago, as they have to follow the channel within 
a few feet only of the position which would be ce 
cupied by the enemy’s guns.” 

THE LATE COLONEL CROSS. 

The following general orders were issued by the 
commander of the ‘‘army of occupation” on the oc. 
casion of the death and burial! of our Jate lamented 
and universally beloved fellow citizen, Col. Truman 
Cross, assistant quartermaster general in the army 
of the United States: 

ORDERS No Q0. 
Headquarters, Army of Oceupation, 
Camp near Matamoros, April 25, 1846. 

The commanding general has the painful duty of 
announcing to the army that the doubt which has so 
long prevailed in regard to the fate of the late Col, 
Cross, has, at length, been resolved into the melan- 
choly certainty of his death, and, there is too much 
reason to fear, by violent hands. 

The high rank of the deceased, and the ability 
and energy which he carried into the discharge of 
the important duties of his office, will cause his loss 
to be seriously felt in the service, while the unto. 
ward circumstances of his demise will render it pes 
culiarly afflicting to his family and personal friends, 

The remains of the late colonel will be interred, 
with military honors, at 4 o’clock P. M. to-morrow. 
The funeral escort will be composed of a squadron 
of dragoons and eight companies of infantry: the 
latter to be taken from the 2d brigade, and the 
whole to be organized and commanded by Colone 
Twiggs. 

The necessary arrangements for the funeral cere- 





mony will be made by Lieut. Col. Payne, inspector 
general 
All officers off duty are respectfully invited to at- 
tend the funeral. By order of 
BRIG. GEN. TAYLOR. 


W. W. S. Buss, assistant adjutant general. 

| War.—War is a horrible evil. The first victim 
in this new war into which our country is now 
plunged, has brought with it a deepening sense of 
the evils inseparable from the mad conflict of man 
with man, be the occasion what it may. An ac- 
quaintance, formed in early life—a warm and stead- 
fast friend from the commencement of that acquaint: 
ance—a generous, open hearted, ardent, intelligent, 
and talented man;—one who was in all the altri- 
butes a MAN, amongst men, is the first victim.— 
His farther, forty years, since through many ao 
ardent struggle, political and national, was shoul. 
der to shoulder with us, in war with arms in 
his hand, and ia peace or war, with as ardent patri- 
otism at heart as ever animated a citizen and a repul 
lican. His son is snatched from our hopes, as well 
as from a wide circle of friends, and from his ows 
wife—now widowed—and left with her orphans to 4 
life—how desolate and lonely! Wreaths may encircle 
the brow of victors in the coming contest, but what 
shall compensate for suffering of which this is bu! 
the type, that must be the price at which they al 
purchased?] 

Colonel Cross was a native of Maryland, son ° 
CoLoneL Cross, Esq., of Prince Georges counl).- 
He commenced life in humble circumstances, but 
by great industry and application had won his Ww 
to fortune as well as to distinction. He served mat 
years under General Jackson, and was highly a 
teemed by that distinguished man, than whom “ 
could better judge of qualification for an office 


quiring courage and activity. (Ep. Nar. Reo 


“*How sleep t: e brave who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s honors blest.” 





th 
Gupert Dopey, a youth of 19, attached to i 
army under Gen. Taylor according to a letter Lh 
an officer, published in the Newark Adver\ 
must be a brave fellow. The letter says: oth 
‘Returning two days ago from one of os - 
advanced pickets, whither he had been sent hon 
vey orders, he came unexpectedly upon =e eo 
can soldiers, who had, apparently, just rowe 


“Pe ‘ng cool 
the river, and were refreshing themselves In sales 








i in thoug 
shade, having placed their muskets in th wi 
security against a neighboring tree. Page 


al to the emergency; he sprang to a it 

threw one upon the ground, and stepped earth 
while with the other he menaced the jsp hs 
opponents. And thus marched them in‘o ca 
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ARMY JOURNAL. 


On commencing a war, it is proper to ascertain the 
strength and position of our own army at least—and 
that of our enemy also if possible. From the most 
reliable sources within our reach we have attempted 
the former. 

Tue Unitep States Army, According to recent re- 
turns, consists of, 





Staff, Pay Department and General Officers, 558 
9 regiments Dragoons, 1204 
4 do Artillery, 2203 
8 do Infantry, 3891 
Recruits unattached, 397 
West Point, 100 

Total, 8349 


To Estate the position of the above forces at the 
present time, when so large a proportion of them are 
jn motion or under orders for movement, is of course 
impossible. 

Just previous to the actual occurrence of the war, 
there were, in the, 


Officers. Men. Total. 
Eastern div., under Gen. Wool, 185 1465 1600 
Western “ “ “ Gaines, 183 1735 1905 
Ath mil’y “ “ “ Brady, 26 296 286 
Aggregate three divisions, 3798 


This force of 3,798 men was stretched over 4000 
miles of frontier. General Brady’s command is in 
Michigan; that of General Gaines stretches from Wis- 
consin down the Mississippi and along the Gulf to 
Florida; that of Wool from Niagara down the St. 
Lawrence to Maine, and along the Atlantic coast to 
Florida. 

A large proportion of these havesince been ordered 
to join the army on the Mexican frontier and many 
are already en route to join General Taylor. 





“THe Army or Occupation,” under General Taylor, 
is thus divided. 
No. Companies. Officers. Privates. Total. 











Army Staff, 24 24 
2d dragoons, 10 4] 555 596 
Ist Artillery, 4 21 215 236 
2d do 4 20 213 233 
3d do 4 19 200 219 
4th do 4 21 214 235 
Total Artillery, 16 146 842 923 
3d Infantry, 10 4l A492 533 
4th do 10 40 471 dli 
5th do 10 40 533 572 
7th do 10 40 402 442 
8th do 10 39 436 477 
Total Infantry, 50 200 2336 2567 
Grand Total, 346 3737 4979 
Sick and absent, 199 915 1114 
Effective force, 147 2818 2965 

Of this total effective force under General Taylor, 
2965 officers and men, a portion was posted at Point 
Isabel, and another small detatchment was left in 
charge of Corpus Christi. He had lost by desertion, 
captured, and killed, about 200,—leaving his total 
force, in front of Matamoras something less than 
2,400, exclusive of between one and two hundred 
on the sick report. 

Generat Gaines’ Requisirion FOR MORE TROOPS. 
Major General Gaines, commanding the western 
division of the United States Army, has made a re— 
quisition upon the governors of the following States 


for additional troops, to proceed as soon as ready to 
the Rio Grande—viz: 


Tennessee to furnish 4 regiments of 600 men 


each 2,400 
Kentucky the same 2,400 
Missouri two regiments, 1,200 
Mississippi two regiments, 1,200 
Alabama two regiments; 1,200 

Total amount of men, 8,400 
The above are all to be infantry and riflemen, 

And one regiment to comprise 1,000 mounted 
gun-men, to be raised in Louisiana, under 
command of Colonel Lafayette Saunders, an 

old veteran,” who was with General Carroll 

during the last war, and performed most 
valuable services, add to the above. 1,000 
Total of requisition, 9,400 





ORGANIZATION OF VOLUNTEFT. CORES FOR | > General Wool, at Troy New York, having received 


THE UNITED STATES SERVICE. 
War Derarrment, May 19, 1846. 

Sir:—lIn reply to the inquiries contained in the let- 
ter of Major General Steuart, and in other communi- 
cations, submitted by you to this Department, I have 
the honor to inform you that the rule adopted, is to call 
for volunteers that are required from any particular 
State, through the Governor. This is an act of re- 
spect to the Executive of the State, due as well to his 
position, as to his generally superior knowledge of the 
characier and efficiency of the voluuteers throughout 
the State, the sections from which it is most advisable 
to take them, and which of them can, with the great- 
est facility and least expense, be embodied for tbe 
service fcr which they may be required. Circum- 
stances, may, however, occur to render it expedient 
to accept offers of service direct, without the inter- 
vention of the Governor, when an application to him 
might cause delay. Applications of companies, regi- 
ments, &c. to enter the service may therefore be made 
direct to this Department. 

The law, a copy of which is enclosed, provides that 
the officers of voluuteers shall be appointed by the 
proper State authority, in the manner prescribed by 
the State laws; and the accompanying memorandum 
shows the number of officers, non-commissioned of- 
ficers and privates, and the organization of companies 
and regiments. 

The law also requires that the volunteers furnish 
their own clothing, and, if cavalry, their own horses 
and horse equipage. Such as are already uniformed 
need not change; such as are not, and contemplate 
uniforming, are at liberty to adopt such as they think 
proper; but it is advisable that all who may be called 
into the service adopt their dress, as nearly as cir- 
cumstances will permit, to the nature of the service 
that may be required of them, and to the character of 
the country and climate where they may have to 
serve. Those that shall be accepted will be armed 
and equipped at the expense of the United States, and 
will be inspected and mustered into the service by 
an officer of the army,or by one appointed by the 
Governor, at such times and places,as will be specified 
when their services are called for. 

Very respectfully, your ob’t. serv’t. 
Hon. Wo. F. Gites, W. L. MARCY, 
House of Rep. Secretary of War. 
Memorandum of the organization of Volunteer Corp’s 
under the Act of 13th May, 1846. 
A*’company of Cavalry, or mounted men, will consist of. 

1 Captain, 

1 First Lieutenant, 

1 Second Lieutenant, 

4 Sergeants, 

4 Corporals, 

2 Buglers, 

1 Farrier and Blacksmith, and 

64 Privates, as established by order of the President, 


A Regiment of calvary, or mounted men, will consist 
of 

1 Colonel, 

1 Lieutenant Colonel, 

Major, 

Adjutant (a Lieutenant in addition to the 
Lieutenant of Corps.) 

Sergeant Major, 

Quarter Master Serreant, 

Priacipai Musician, 

2 Chief Buglers, and 

10 Companies, for the organization of which 

i see above. 

company of Infantry (or Riflemen) will consist of 

1 Captain, 

1 First Lieutenant, 

] Second Lieutenant, 


—— 


officers. 
ee —_— 


sion’d staff. 
A 





> non commis— field & (staff 


4 Sergeants, 
4 Corporals, 
2 Musicians, and , 

64 Privates, as established by order of the President. 
A Regiment of Infantry, or Riflemen will consist of 
(1 Colonel, 

% g | 1 Lieutenant Colonel, 

2S J Major, 

3 | {| Adjutant (a Lieutenant of one of the com- 
2 panies, but not in addition.) 

: 1 Sergeant Major, 

2. {| 1 Quarter-Master Sergeant, 

ah 2 Principal Musicians, and 
Y * | 10 Companies, for the organization of which 
S see above. 


Liewenant Deas; Credit was given to Lieutenant D. 
fir having crossed the Rio Grand in search of his 
fried Colonel Cross. A different version is given in 
a letter from Charleston, thus:— 

Leander at the Rio Grande.—It appears that Lieut. 
Deas was officer of the day, and it was customary for 
thd American band to perform the national airs, when 
the ‘Star Spangled Banner” was lowered in the 
evening. This concert of sweet sounds attracted the 
attention of the Mexicans on the opposite side, and 
crowds assembled on the banks of the river to listen to 
the strains of music. Among them were many ladies. 
Lieutenant Deas became enamoured with a certain 
Mexican beauty, and signs and tokens of affection 
passed between them; on the same evening, like another 
Leander, he plunged into the Mexican Hellespoint 
after his Hero, and no sooner had he landed on the 
other side than he was secured as a prisoner. Love— 
and not valor or friendship, prompted him to swim 
across the river” 


Vin has repair to Washington. 


This romance, a writer in another paper undertakes 
to contradict, as the product of some enemy of the 
Lieutenant, and adds:—‘Since the fact of his cross- 
ing the Rio Grande is so much bruited, let it also be 
mentioned as illustrative of his character, that at the 
crossing of the Colorado, when a fight was expected, 
as we all know, although General Worth was the first 
person in the water, Lieutenant Deas was the first 
one out of it upon the other side, and charged up the 
bank alone N. 





GENERAL TayLor’s ReQuisiITION ON THE GOVERNOR 
or LovistanAa—Heap Quarters, Army or Occu- 
PATION,—Camp near Matamoras, April 26. 


Sir: I have the honor to apprise you that hostilities 
have actually commenced between my forces and those 
of the Mexicans, and that I have need of the services 
of a considerable number of volunteers. Four regi- 
ments have been called from Texas, but as there will 
be considerable delay in assembling them here, and as 
my further operations wil! require still stronger force, 
I have the honor, under the authority of the War 
Depariment, to call upon the State of Louisiana for 
four regiments of infantry, to be ordered into service 
with the utmost despatch, and for the longest period 
authorized by law. 


I shall communicate immediately to Gen. Gaines, 
and request him to give you every facility in the orga- 
nization and equipment of these troops, and forward- 
ing them to Point Isabel. I subjoin the organization 
of a regiment of volunteers, and respectfully desire 
that it may be observed, and that the number of pre- 
scribed officers be not exceeded. The battalions may 
be mustered into service at New Orleans, or at Point 
Isabel, as most convenient. I beg that they may be 
sent forward as rapidly as they can be raised. 

I would suggest that a Brigadier General be com- 
missioned to command the force called from Louisiana; 
and, from my experience of his excellent qualities as 
an officer, I would be particularly gratified if Genera] 
Persifor F. Smith could be selected for such appvint- 
meat. 

I cannot doubt that the gallant State of Louisiana 
will respond with alacrity to this call upon the 
patriotism of her sons, and I fee) assured that no effort 
will be wanting, on the part of State authorities, to 
organize the force and have it in readiness to embark 
at the earliest practicable moment, 


I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
' -¥. TAYLOR, 
Bt. Brigadier General U. 8. A. Commanding, 
Hon. Isaac Jonnson, 
Governor of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 
{ Appended to this are directions for the organization 


of the regiments asked for. } 
Organization of a Regiment of Volunteers: 
1 Colonel, | Adjutant, 3 
1 Lieut. Colonel, 1 Quarter Master, 
1 Major, with rank of Lieutenant, 
| Surgeon, 1 Assistant Surgeon. 
And 10 companies, each to have— 
i Captain, 4 Sergeants, 
1 First Lieutenant, 4 Corporals, 
1 Second Lieutenant, 2 Musicians, 
And at least 50 privates. 
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Major Gen. Gates, immediately on the receipt of 
the letter from Gen. Tayxor referred to in the above, 
addressed a letter to the Governor of Louisiana, in 
which he said— 

Heap Quarters, Western Diviston, 
New Orleans, May 2, 1846. 
~ ‘Simi—By a letter which [have this morning re- 
céivéd from Brig. Gen. Taylor, annouhcing the com- 
mencement of hostilities on the part of the Mexican 
forces near Matamoros, I learn that in addition to the 
several corps of mounted and other Riflemen which 
he expects soon to join him from Texas, he has re- 
uested of your Excellency four Regiments of In- 
fantry, to embark as soon as practicable for Point 
~F avail myself of the earliest occasion to say that 
Col. Hunt, Dep. Quarter Master General, and other 
officers of the General Staff, on duty at this city, are 
instructed to furnish promptly every supply that may 
be required for the health and comfort of the four Re- 
giments desired from the State of Louisiana. They 
shall receive their arms and fixed ammunition within 
the next twenty-four hours, when the requisite steam 
rtation will be ready. 

Gen. Taylor and his army will be much gratified to 
find:amongst the corps now requested, officers and 
men such as they had the satisfaction to find in the 
excellent battalion lately commanded by Major Gal- 

.' Dem with perfect respect, 
z Son ob’t ait EDMUN D P. GAINES, 
Major General U. S. Army. 
Commanding the Western Division. 
To His Excellency Governor Johnson. 

P. S. T look for a battalion of regular troops from 

Jefferson Barracks, in a day or two: I wish to send to 


Point Isabel, the Regulars with the Velaptonns e 
E. P. G. 








By tue Governor:—Hrap Quarters, Lovisiana 

Murtta.—General Orders No. One, 

Gen. Taylor, commanding the U. 8, Army of Occu- 
pation on the frontier of Mexico, has announced to 
the Commander-in-Chief that hostilities have com- 
menced between his forces and those of the Mexicans; 
and under the authority of the General Government 
has called upon the State of Louisiana to furnish four 
Regiments of Infantry, to join his army. 

The General, in concluding his requisition, says: 
“J cannot doubt that the gallant State of Louisiana 
will respond withalacrity to this call upon the patri- 
otism of her sons.” 

The State of Louisiana has never hesitated at any 
call on her patriotism or spirit, and is now, as she ever 
has been, ready to devote her energies and her blood 
for our common country, and the honor of its arms, 

Assured that the call now made will be responded 
to by the citizen soldiers of the State without resort- 
ing to a draft, four Regiments of Volunteers will be 
received and mustered into the service of the United 
States for the term of six months, unless sooner dis- 
charged, and as fast as any regiment or company is 
organized for the purpose, its commanding officers will 
report to the Adjutant General at the State House in 
‘Canal street. 

' Each Regiment will consist of—~(as in Gen. Taylor's 
requisition given above. ) 

Itis desirable that the Companies should each be 

100 strong. ; ; 
» The Legislature, animated by the universal feeling 
of patriotism and zeal, have already passed a bill, 
which has been signed by the Governor and become 
a law, making appropriations to aid the equipping the 
force, and the Staff Department of the U. S. Army 
are prepared to furnish the corps with the arms, 
equipments and camp equippage necessary? The 
Major Generals and Generals of Brigade are charged 
with the execution of this order. . so 

By order pf the Commander-in-Chief of the Militia 
of the State. CHARLES N. BOWLEY. 
Adjt. and Insp. General 


“ae 
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The Louisiana Legion Voluntectea—~He ad Quarters | PF 
« Louisiana Legion,-Niw Orleans, May 10, 10-46. 


At ameeting of the officers of the Louisiana “€gion 
held at the City Hall, on motion of Colonel Dufour— 


General commanding the Louisiana Legion, to repair 
forthwith to the frontier of Texas to the relief of 
General Taylor. 

Head Quarters Louisiana Legion, New Orleans, 
May 10, 1846. 

We, the undersigned, officers of the Louisiana Le- 
gion, hereby respectfully tender our services, and those 
of our respective commands, to the Governor of the 
State and Commander in Chief, for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding forthwith to the relief of General Taylor on 
the frontiers of Texas, under the command of our 
general, D. Augustin, who on this occasion binds him- 
self to act under the orders of General Persifor S 
Smith, commanding the expedition. 

D Augustin, Brigadier General commanding Loui- 
siana Legion 

Paul Dorfeuille, Aide-de-Camp, 

N Augustin, Aid-de-Camp, 

Armand Guyol, Quarter Master, 

Paul Pecquet, Pay Master, 

Edward Martin, Surgeon, 

J. Dufour, Colonel Commanding Infantry, 

Ch Massieur, Lieutenant Colonel, 

L, Gally, Major Commanding Artillery, for him- 
self and officers, 

Ch Morin, Major, 

G A Montmain, Quarter Master, 

A Chiapella, Adjutant, 

A Capdeville, Captain Chasseurs, 1814—15 

P Thos’ 2d Lieutenant do 18l4—15 

J Trigo, Captain des Cazadores de Orleans 


A Gonsalez, Ist Lieutenant, do do 
L Queyrouze, Ist Lieutenant do do 
Frederick Dassan, 2d Lieutenant do 
Nunez, 2d Lieutenant do do 
Man. Blasco, Captain Cazadores Volantes 

J M Anguera, Ist Lieutenant do do 
Francois Guerrero, do do do 


A Mondelli, Captain Mosquetaires do Mt Vernon, 
A Marzoni, Ist Lieutenant 
A Ferrari, 2d Lieutenant 
M Rodez, Lieutenant Commanding the Voltigeurs, 
J D Lambert, Captain Eciairireurs d°Orleans 
Michel Labarre, Ist Lieutenant do do 
H Antz, Captain “Yagers” 
D Guniatti, Ist Lieutenant do 
John Friedrich, 2d Lieutenant do 
G Dippacher, Captain Louisiana Fusiliers 
Charles L Horn, Lieutenant Commanding Orleans 
Fusiliers, 
L Surgi, Captain Sapeurs du Genie 
F Parent, Ist Lieutenant do do 
Salvador Viosca, Captain Volontaires Catalans 
Ant Dubuc, Ist Lieutenant Orleans Guards, 
Theo, Liveaudais, Ensign of the Legion 
J Pitard, Sergeant Major. 
GEN. GAINES’ AUTHORITY TO COL. LEwIs. 
Head quarters, Western division, 
New Orleans, May 12, 1846. 
‘Col. Wm. B. Lewis is hereby authorized and re- 
quested to raise a regiment, or a battalion, of mount- 
ed gunmen, to consist of not less than five, nor to ex- 
ceed ten companies—each company to number sev- 
enty to one hundred men, to rendezvous at Opelou- 
sas, where they will be mustered into the service of 
the United States for duty upon the Rio Grande, for 
six months, unless sooner discharged. The United 
States quarter master and commissary of subsistence 
will be instructed to issue the regular supplies of 
camp equippage, forage, and subsistence upon the 
requisition of Col. Lewis. Epmunp P. Gaines, 
Maj. gen. U. S. army commanding the 
Western division. 


LovuIsiaNA DEMONSTRATIONS.—In addition to the 
spirited measures adopted by the legislature, the 
governor, and the citizens of Louisiana, noticed in 
our last, every paper from the Crescent city since 
has reached us with fresh evidences of the patriot- 
ism there manifested. Some battalions of volun- 
teers were organized, mustered into the service, and 





eee 


erthete, 


in from all quarters, and the idea of resorting to a 
draft isabandoned. Yesterday no Jess than 437 yo). 
unteers came in from four different towns in the state 
and the full complement of four regiments required 
from this state under the requisition of Gen. aylor 
will soon be filled up, and we doubt not double the 
number. The various recruiting officers in this city 
are also obtaining hourly accessions to their num- 
bers. Several of the fire companies in this city haye 
volunteered to go to Texas and are organizing. 

The steamship New York sailed last evening from 
this city for the Brazos Santiago, touching at the 
barracks and taking on board four companies of Co}, 
Mark’s splendid regiment of volunteers, all armed 
and equipped. 

The steamship Alabama leaves this evening for 
Point Isabel and will take down five more compa- 
nies belonging to Col. Mark’s regiment.” 


New Orleans dates, of the 14th, show that the 
greatest activity prevailed in organizing and hasten- 
ing the departure of the troops. New companies 
were mustering into service. The French, German, 
Spanish citizens were vieing with each other ir 
forming companies; and volunteers were pouring in 
from other parts of the state. 

As two brigades from the city would join the ar- 
my, Major General Lewis, it is said, has applied for, 
and obtained the command. 

Orders countermanded.—The orders for the soldiers 
stationed at Fort Trumbull, to repair to Texas, were 
countermanded on the 13th inst. 


Bombs ordered.—An order for one hundred tons of 
bomb skells has been given to a N. York iron foun- 
der, by the government. 

List of Officers in the United States Army in Texas. 

General Staff.—Brigadier Gen. Z. ‘Taylor, com- 
manding; Capt. W. 8. S. Bliss, assistant adjutant 
general; Ist Lieut, J. M. Eaton, 3d infantry, aid-de- 
camp; Lieut. Col. M. E. Payne, 4th artillery, inspec- 
tor-general “army of occupation;” Colonel T. Cross, 
Ass’t. Q. M. Gen., (killed;) Major C. Thomas. Qr. 
Master, (Point Isabel;) Major S. McKee, do. do. do.; 
Assistant Quarter Master, Capt. G. H. Crossman, 
Capt. E. 8. Sibley, Capt. E. A. Ogden, Capt. W. 8. 
Ketchum; Commissary of Subsistance, Capt. G. C, 
Waggaman; Surgeon P. H. Craig, medical director; 
Surgeon N. 8. Jarvis; Assistant do., B. M. Byrne, (St. 
Josephs;) Assistant do., J. R. Conrad; Paymasters, St. 
Clair Denny, Lloyd J. Beall, Roger S. Dix. 

Engineers—Capt. J. K. Mansfield, Capt. John San- 
ders, Ist Lieut. J. M. Scarritt. 

Topographical Engineers—Capt. T. J. Cram, Ist 
Lieut. J. E. Blake, 2nd Lieut. George Meade. 

Ordnance Departnent—Capt. G. D. Ramsay, 2nd 
Lieut. C. P. Kinsbury. 

Light Artillery—Maj. John Irving, 2nd artillery; 
Ass’t Surgeon J. B. Wells, general staff; 2nd Lieut. 
S. S. Fahnestock. 4th artillery, act’g. adjutant. 

Brevet Majors—John Monroe, 4th artillery; S. Ring- 
gold, 3d artillery. 

First Liewtenant—James Duncan, 2d artillery; Bran- 
ton Bragg, 3d do; J. F. Roland, 2n do; R. Ridgely, 3d 
do; W. H. Shover, 5d do; E. Bradford, 4th do; J. C. 
Pemberton, 4th do; J. H. Thomas, 3d do. 

Second Liewtenants-Wm. Hays, 2d artillery; J. F. 
Reynolds, 3d do; J. J. Peck, 2d do; S. L. Fremont, 3d 
do; M. Lovell, 4th do; J. P. Johnstone, 4th do; 8. G. 
French, 3d do. 

Second Regiment of Dragoons--Col. D. E. Twiggs, 
commanding; Assistant Surgeon L. C. McPhall, gene- 
ral staff; Ist Lieut. H. H. Sibley, Adjutant. 
Captains—Croghan Her; C. A. May, S. B. Thorn- 
ton, W. J. Hardee, prisoners. 

First Liewtenants—-W. H. Saunders; F. Hamilton; 
A. Lowry; O. F. Windship, A. C. S. and A, Q. M. 
Second Liewtenants—R. P. Campbell; George Ste- 
phens; R. H. Anderson; W. Steele, Lewis Neill, G. 
T. Mason, Kane; D. B. Sackett. 

First Brigade—Brigadier General W. J. Worth, 
commanding, (resigned;) First Lieutenant Larkin 
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Resolved, unanimously, That the officers of the, Pou. od wtelligence of ¢ he state of affairs no sooner reach- 


isiana Legion approve and ratify the offer 
been made by the Brigadier General commanding the 
Louisiana Legion, on Saturday, tlie 2nd May instant 
to the Commander in Chief, of his services as Brig. 
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Smith, 8th infantry, A. D. C.; Surgeon H. S. Hawkins, 
generai staff; Surgeon J. J. B. Wright, do. do., Assist- 
ant Surgeon D. C. Leon, do. do. 
Battalion of sermnatguibasionee a ae 
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Taylor, Brevet Captain 3d artillery; A. Ebsey, 2d do.; 
w. H. Churchill, 3d do.; J. B. Magruder, Ist do.; J. 
g, Hatheway, do.; C. B. Daniels, 2d do.; W. H. Fow- 
ler, Ist do.; W Gilham, 3d do.; J. P. M’Cown, 4th do. 

Second Liewlenants—L. Chase, 2nd. artillery; A. B. 
Lansing, do., A A Gibson, do.,W S Smith, do; S K 
Dawson, Ist do; J F Irons, lst do; H M Whiting, 4th 
do.; S. Williams, Ist do., H’F. Clarke, 2d do., S. 
Gill, 4th do., J. F. Farry, 4th do., G. W. Ayres, 3d 
do., C. Benjamin, 4th do.; C. L. Kilburn, 3d do., A. 
Doubleday, 3ddo., J. J. Reynolds, 4th do. T. J. Curd, 
Ist do., L. B. Weld, Ist do. 

Eighth Regiment of Infantry—Brevet Lieut. Col. W. 
G. Belknap, commanding, 2d Lieut. John D. Clark, 
acting adjutant. 


ins—W. R. Montgomery, W. O. Kelly, R. B. 
Screven, H. McCavett, J. V. Bomford. 

First Lieutenants—J. V. D. Reeve, G. Lincoln, J. 
Selden, C. R. Gates, A. L. Sheppard, A. T. Lee. 

Second Lieutenants—R. P. Maclay, J. Beardsley, C. 
D. Jordan, T. L. Chadbourne, E. B. Halloway, C. D. 
Merchant, T. J. Montgomery, J. G. Burbank, C. F. 
Morris, J. J. Brooker, J. Longstreet, H. M. Judah, 
Geo. Wainwright, J. S. S. Shelling. 

Second Brigade—Lieut. Col. J. S. McIntosh, 5th in- 
fantry commanding, Ist Lieut. C. L. Stevenson, 5th 
infantry; Brigade-Major-Surgeon R. C. Wood, general 
staff, Assistant Surgeons, J. W. Russell and H. C. 
Cruttenden, do. do. 

Fifth Regiment of Infantry—Major T. Stanford, 
commanding; Ist Lieut. G. Deas, adjutant. 

Captains—Martin Scott, M. E. Merril, A. Drane, 
E. K. Smith, A. 8. Hool, C. C. Sibley, J. L. Thomp— 
son, W. Chapman. 

First Lieutenants—B. B. Marcy, A. C. S and A. Q. 
M., H. Whipple, N. B. Russell, D. Ruggles, A. C. 8. 
5th infantry, W. Root, J. A. Whitall. 

Second Lieutenants—S. H. Fowler, 8. Norvell, H. 
Whiting, M. Rosecrants, T. G. Pitcher, R. L. Brooke, 
J.C. Robinson, P. Lugenbeel, J. P. Smith, W. L. 
Crittenden. 


Seventh Regiment of Infantry—Major J. Brown, 
commanding, Second Lieutenant F. N Page, adjutant. 

Captains—E. S. Hawkins, D. S. Miles, J. G. Rains. 
brevet major, T. H. Holmes, D. P. Whiting, F. Lee, 
W. Seawell, brevet major, S. W. Moore, R. H. Ross, 
R. C. Gattin. 

First Lieutenants—F. Britton, N. Hopson, J. R 
Scott, A. Montgomery, A. C. S, C. Hanson, C. H. 
Humber. 

Second Lieutenants—L. Gantt, E. Von Dorn, J. H. 
Potter, A. Cruzot, J. H. Henty, S. B. Hayman, F 
Gardritr, W. K. Van Bokkelen, E. B. Strong, H. B. 
Clitz, W H Wood. 

Third Brigade—Col. W. Whistler, Fourth Infantry, 
com’ding, Second Lieutenant G. O. Haller, Fourth 
Infantry, Brigade Major, Assistant Surgeons, J. B. 
— M. Mills, J. Simons, A. W. Kennedy, general 
staif. 


Third Regiment of Infantry—Lieutenant Col. E. A. 
Hitcheock, commanding. Brevet Ist Lieutenant D. 
8. Irwin, adjutant. 

Captains—N. L. Morris, J. Ven Horne, G. P. Field, 
H. Bainbridge, J. L. Coburn. 

First Lieutenants—P. N. Barbour, Brevet Captain 
L. 8. Craig, W. H. Gordon, W. H. Henry, brigade 
A. C. §.; J. M. Smith, D. T. Chandler, A. Q, M.; O. 
L. Sheppard. 

Second Liewtenants—W. B. Johns, D. C. Buell, W. 
T, H, Brooks, A, J. Williamson, J. C. McFeran, J. J. 
C. Bibb, Thomas Jordon, J. B. Richardson, A. W. 
If a R. Hazlitt, G. C. McClelland, J P. Hatch, 

e. 


Fourth Regiment of Infantry—Lieutenant Colonel J 
Garland, commanding, First Liettenant B Hoskins, 
adjutant. Brevet major, G W Allen, acting major. 

Captains—John Paget, P Morrison, G Morris, W 

Graham, Brevet Major; G A McCall, R C Buch- 
anan, C H_ Larnard. 

First Liewtenants—B Alvord, R C Cochrane, A A 
ail R H Graham, EG Elliot, A C 8; St Jo- 

Ss. 
Second Liewtenants—T H Porter, killed; H D Wa- 
ney C Auger; J S Woods, Sid Smith, J Beaman, 

Ss Grant, J A Richley, P A Farelly. 
Lieutenants D F McPhail, 5th infantry, command- 
Re: Lieutenant N B Rossel, 5th infantry. Lieu- 

nant S Hamilton, 13th infantry, left New Orleans 
. ay the 2nd, with one hundred and eighty-nine men 


Gum New York, for the Army on the Rio 
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SENATE, TUESDAY, MAY 12, 1846. 

A message was received from the house of repre. 
sentatives, informing the senate that they had con- 
curred in the senate’s amendments to the bill provi- 
ding for the increase of the army of the United 
States. 

The following bill was received from the house of 
representatives: 

“An act providing for the prosecution of the exist- 
ing war between the United States and the republic 
of Mexico.” 

The bill having been twice read— 

Mr. Calhoun rose and said that he hoped, at least, 
one day would be allowed those who were to vote 
upon this bill, as an opportunity to consult the docu- 
ments which had been submitted tothe senate by the 
executive, as containing the ground on which the 
bill was to pass. It was a bill amounting to a de- 
claration of war. Mr. C. had no objection whatever 
to voting the amount of supplies contained in the bill, 
or even a greater amount, but he was at present un- 
prepared to vote any thing which amounted to a de- 
claration of war. The question was one of great 
magnitude, and gentlemen who entertained doubts 
respecting the facts on which the bill was founded, 
or in regard to the necessity or a propriety of a de- 
claration of war, should certainly have some short 
time allowed therm for reflection. He was not op- 
posed to the bill in many of its features; all he ask- 
ed was that the gentlemen who had charge of it 
would afford him a little time to examine the docu- 
ments accompanying the president’s message, which 
had been ordered to be printed, but were not yet in 
possession of the senate. 

Mr. Allen, chairman of the committee on foreign 
relations, stated that the intelligence in regard to 
the existing state of affairs on the banks of the Rio 
del Norte had not arrived in this city until Saturday 
evening at 5 o’clock. It was of such a nature that 
a government of any other form than ours would 
have required a force to be despatched and means 
taken to rescue our army from its perilous condition 
within an hour after the reception of the despatches; 
but ours was a constitutional government, under 
which congress alone could declare war, and noth- 
ing decisive could be done in the case before Mon- 
day morning, when congress should meet. The ob- 
stacle occasioned by this delay had now been re- 
moved. Congress had met, one branch had acted, 
and the bill which was the result of its action was 
already before the senate, and the urgency of the 
case required instant action. The gentleman from 
South Carolina appealed for some short space for the 
examination of documents; but such was the posture 


any amount, whether of men or money. All he ask- 
ed was, that the political question as to the actual 
existence of a war might be separated from the vote 
of supplies. If the friends of the administration 
wanted their fifty thousand men and their ten mil- 
lions of dollars, they could have both in half an 
hour, if they would not embarrass the bill by con- 
necting it with the other question. Mr. M. had un- 
derstood yesterday that it was expressly with a view 
to avoid this difficulty that a portion of the message 
had been referred to the committee on foreign re- 
lations, while a different committee had been charg- 
ed with what related to the raising of supplies. He 
had hoped that the senator from Missouri (Mr. Ben- 
ton) would have reported to the senate from the 
military committee a bill free from all extraneous 
matter, and providing simply for the raising of troops 
and the granting of money. 


Mr. M. emphatically repeated that he had no dis- 
position whatever, neither had those with whom he 
acted, to embarrass the passage of this bill. They 
felt quite as deep an interest in the national honor, 
and quite as much pride in the national dignity, as 
the chairman of the committee on foreign affairs: 
yet they were unwilling, though at the expense of 
being charged with a want of patriotism, to be placed 
in a false position. They were not willing to assume 
the fact, without evidence, that a state of war be- 
tween the United States and Mexico did actually ex- 
ist. Suppose that the troops which had crossed the 
Rio del Norte had acted without authority from their 
government, and that the collision which had unhap- 
pily taken place was owing to their own unauthor- 
ized act—was any senator prepared to say that, ac- 
cording to the doctrines of national law, this consti- 
tuted a state of war between the two nations? The 
act of these military officers might yet be disavowed, 
and, until the senate was better informed, were they 
ready solemnly to pass an act which was equivalent 
to declaring war in form? Mr. M., for one, was not 
willing to do this. He wanted more light; and he 
did not see that any injury could possibly resu}t from 
separating a declaration of war from a vote of sup- 
plies. He and his friends were ready to grant what- 
ever men and money were required in half an hour. 
And before the men raised could arrive at their des- 
tination the requisite time would have been afforded 
to determine intelligently and on authentic evidence 
whether a state of war did or did not exist. If it 
did, then Mr. M. should be unwilling to restrain the 
action of our forces to the left bank of the Rio del 
Norte. If we were actually at war, then he was un- 
der the impression that our forces ought to cross the 
river, and that we should not stop till we had dicta- 
ted peace at the capital of the Mexican empire.— 
Let this fact be clearly ascertained, and then he was 








of affairs that no time could be afforded for the least 
delay. A delay of forty-eight hours might produce | 
events which would become the occasion of a lasting | 
war. He must therefore demand the yeas and nays 
on ordering the bill to its third reading. 

Mr. Berrien inquired of the chair whether the | 
rules of order did not require the unanimous consent 
of the senate before a bill could be read a second 
time. He believed this was a question which, in 
the long course of the senate’s proceedings. had 
never before been propounded. He was quite as 
anxious as the senator from Ohio to proceed expe- 
ditiously to action upon the bill. He was fully aware 
that there were many considerations urging the sen- 
ate to prompt action, yet he could not feel himself 
so pressed by the urgency of these considerations as 
to be compelled to act with injudicious haste; and he 








therefore asked of the presiding officer that the ques 
tion might be distinctly proposed whether this bill 
should now be read a second time. 

The Chair replied that the presiding officer of the 
senate had already distinctly put the question wheth- | 
er the bill should pass to its second reading by uani- 
mous consent, and no objection had been made. 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson inquired what senator had 
moved that the bill be read a second time? 

The President replied that no gentleman had dis- 
tinctly made the motion, but the chair had put the 
question in this form: ‘By unanimous consent of the 
senate, the bill will now be read a second time;” and 
no objection had been made. 

Mr. Johnson said he did not profess to be profound- 





ly skilled in questions of order, but he bad been un- 
der the impression that. the bili could not regularly | 
be ordered to a second reading except on the motion | 
of some member of the senate. | 

Mr. Allen did not agree in this opinion, but should | 
not waste time or embarrass the senate by a discus- 
sion of questions of order. 

Mr. Mangum said he had no disposition to embar- 
rass the passage of the bill. He should, however, 
greatly hesitate to vote for it in its present shape, 
inasmuch as it was equivalent to a declaration of 
war; but he was prepared at once to vole supplies to 





prepared not to vote fifty thousand men only, but a 
hundred ora hundred and fifty thousand, if the ex- 
ecutive came to congress and demanded that amount. 


| He was ready to place the whole force of the coun. 


try at his disposal, so that he should be enabled to 
conquer peace in the heart of the Mexican empire. 
But if it should turn out that acts of the Mexican 
suidiery were unauthorized, and that the two nations 
were not constitutionally in a state of war, why pass 
this bill in such a form as should give to the presi- 
dent the power to declare war at his pleasure? If 
gentlemen on the other side of the chamber had no 
purpose to embarrass others, and if their object was 
to obtain with all possible expedition and unanimity 
a grantof supplies, they had but to separate that 
question from the question of peace and war and 
they could obtain it to-day, they could obtain it iman 
hour. 

Mr. .4llen spoke to the question of order. 

When the Chair decided that the bill was now be- 
fore the senate as in committee of the whole, and 
was open to amendment. 

Mr. Calhoun said that the motion had been to 
postpone the previous orders of the day and take up 
this bill. 

The Chair thought no such motion was necessary, 
and ruled that the bill, having been read a second 
time, was now before the committee and open to 
amendment. 


Mr. Mangum said he bad no shadow of objection 
to having the subject taken up and disposed of. He 
was well assured that there was not one gentleman 
on that side of the chamber who wished to interpose 
a single objection to the grant of supplies. As far 
as he knew, or had reason to believe, if gentlemen 
would but consent that the political question should 
be separated from the vote of supplies, they could 
have the vote of supplies just as soon as it was pos- 
sible to pass the bill through the forms of legislation. 
And he put it to gentlemen on the other side wheth- 
er such a course would not be much better than em- 
barrassing their fellow senators by insisting upon 
having the two questions included under the same 
vote. Had any eyidence been submitted to senators 
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to prove that the assent of the actual authorities of 
the Mexican government, whoever they might be, | 


had been given to the military movements in the vi- 
cinity of our camp? He had seen none, the docu- 
ments had not been printed, and he had had no op- 
portunity to examine them. The act of the military 
commanders might be disavowed by their govern. 


ment, and then in what condition would gentlemen | 


find themselves? It was said that the president ask- 
ed the senate only to recognise the fact that war ex- 
isted; but where was the difference between a recog- 
nition that war existed and a declaration that war 
existed? (which was the amount of a declaration of 
war.) e could see no difference. He was fully 
aware that no remark could be made by those who 
hesitated to pass the bill that would not be deemed 
unpatriotic and represented as evidence of some im- 
proper feeling; but he hoped gentlemen would not be 
deterred by considerations of this kind from taking 
whatever course their duty might require. Ifastate 
of war did exist, then a grave inquiry would arise as 
to who was the author of it, and whether the blame 
rested on Mexico or on the course of our own au- 
thorities, Jf the responsibility should, after all, be 
found to lie at the door of our own government, Mr. 
M. would not attempt to anticipate that judgment 
which would be pronounced by public sentiment on 
every man concerned in such a transaction. He 


would once more repeat, that if the sole object of ' 


gentlemen on the other side was to do what the presi- 
dent required by affording him the requisite appro- 
priations and any amount of troops he asked for, 
they could do it at once. Let this be done, and then 
refer the political question to the committee on foreign 
relations. Meantime let the troops be on their march 
and, before they reached the theatre of operations, 
the rapid progress of information would convey to 
them the result of the senate’s deliberations, so that 
no actual delay would be occasioned. 


Mr. M. and his friends felt the strongest desire to 
grant without a moment’s delay, whatever the safe- 
ty of our army and the honor of our government 
should require. He had hoped that a new bill would 
have been reported from the committee on military 
affairs. He should have more confidence in the pre- 
sent bill, had it passed under the examination of that 
committee. 

Mr. Benton observed that the committee on mili 
tary affairs had met early in the morning—had exam- 
ined the bill passed by the other house, and generally 
approved of it. 

Mr. Calhoun again rose and said: His rule through- 
out life had been to discharge his duty without re- 


gard to consequences—according to the dictates of | 


his conscience, and more especially he felt the pro- 


priety of that rule upon such a solemn question as | 


the declaration of war by the United States of Ame- 
rica. All he wanted was time to look into the state 
of the facts, and to make up a deliberate opinion.— 
He wished no delay in voting the supplies—the soon- 
er they they were granted the better; and he must 


say that it did not argue that there was so much | 


anxiety about the supplies as about something else— 
to wit: that this preamble of the bill should be put 
in. [Here a sentence or two was lost.] If unani- 
mity and promptitude of action were desired, he 
asked with all due deference why should not those 
who entertained doubts on this subject be accommo- 
dated by striking out the preamble? Why it wasa 
reasonable request—it was one that ought to be 
granted. But the gentlemen say that they have got 
all needful information. The senate have it not—at 
least he (Mr. C.) had not that information which 
made it indispensable that there should be instant 
action on the question of the existence of peace or 
war. Well, then, the responsibility was upon them. 
If there be delay, the consequences were with them. 
He would make no delay. But, Mr. President, 
(said he,) it is as impossible for me to vote for 
that preamble in the present state of my informa- 
tion as it would be for me to strike a dagger to my 
own heart—ay, and much more impossible. Why 
so? I am not prepared to affirm solemnly by an act 
of congress the fact that war exists between the re- 
public of Mexico and the United States, by the act 
of the former republic. I have seen no evidence of 
that fact. Sballi then be calied on to give sucha 
vote consistently with that regard to truth which 
from my infancy I have been taught to eatertain.— 
Yet gentlemen would force me to vote. Well, I 
have no hesitation as to my course; gentlemen may 
take theirs. I never hesitate in taking mine. It is 
made up. I will voteneither affirmatively nor nega- 
tively; because I cannot do either in the absence of 
information. I know not whether there is a friend 
to stand by me. I have not had an opportunity of 
conversing with my colleague. But here | stand, 
and stand immeoveably. As to this thing of rushing 
with an impulse upon such an occasion as this I do 
oot approve of it. As for popularity, aud the feel- 





ings of a day, I would not give the snap of my fin- 
gers forthem. If I could not stand here on a ques- 
tion of truth and veracity, I should be very little 
worthy of the small degree of respect which I am 
desirous to retain. I cannot vote for this bill with- 
out further information, because 1 will not agree to 
make war upon Mexico by making war upon the 
constitution; and by passing this bill in its present 
form, in the present state of our information, we 
would be making war more upon the constitution 
than Mexico. As the facts now stand, there is no 
hostility—no conflict but that between the two ar- 
mies on the Rio del Norte; and yet you affirm—for 
that is the whole extent of your knowledge—and yet 
you affirm, in the face of the constitution, that mere 
local conflict, not authorized by either government, 
is a state of war! that every American is an enemy 
of every Mexican! Anil yet there is no war! The 
doctrine is monstrous; not only does it strip congress 
of the power of making war, but it dues infinitely 
more. It gives, not only to the president of the 
United States, but to every man, even to him who 
commands a corporal’s guard, the power of making 
war. Shall 1 be called on, in this state of destitu- 
tion of information, to vote for this bill? Do gentle- 
men expect that I shall vote for it? It is impossible. 
And if they force me to the alternative, 1 know the 
course | shall adopt. [ will let gentlemen take the 
responsibility. If they desire to go on with unanimi- 
ty, let them give us the means of doing so. If they 
wish to carry it on with their own party merely, I 
desire to have no concern in it. 


Mr. J. M. Clayton said that he was as sincerely 
interested in having speedy and united action on this 
bill as any gentlemen on the other side of the cham- 
ber possibly could be; and he hoped they would suf- 
fer it to be presented in such a shape that all could 
vote for it. What was desired by them was equally 
desired by Mr. C. and his friends. All they wanted 
was an opportunity of voting supplies to the execu- 
tive without being called upon, at once, and without 
time even to read the documents, to declare that a 
state of war did exist. Why could not gentlemen 
so far accommodate them as to postpone this ques- 
tion of war or no war, and so modify their bills as to 
let gentlemen on both sides of the chamber give ita 
unanimous vote? Let the bill go to the military com- 
mittee; in five minutes they could report it back to 
the senate with the requisite modifications. They 
| were willing to sit till midniget if necessary, and not 

rise till it was passed. They were willing, ready, 
anxious to pass it. He moved that the bill be refer- 
red to the committee on military affairs. 

Mr. Alien said that, on behalf of the military 
;commiitee, he understood the chairman to say that 
ihe was ready to report the bill back in its present 

Shape. He demanded the yeas and nays on the ques- 
tion to refer. 

Mr. Benton repeated the statement he had before 
made as to the early meeting of his committee this 
morning. 


Mr. Clayton hoped the bill would be suffered to go 
to that committee, and let them report it back with 
these amendments. It would greatly relieve hisown 
side of the chamber, and enable them to satisfy their 
scruples on the question of the existence of war.— 
And could they not also render the appropriation 
somewhat more definite, and so remove all objections 
(on that point also? 
| Mr. Benton replied that to adapt the appropria- 
tion to each respective head of expenditure would 
be a very long and jaborious process. it would con- 
sume a great deal of time. On that account, while 
fully agreeing with the gentleman from Delaware on 
| the principle he had stated as to specific appropria- 
| tions, he could not undertake to do what he desired. 
| Mr. Clayton said, if this was not practicable, let 
the gentleman report the biil with the committee’s 
modification, and he should be content. 

Mr. Allen.—The committee on foreign relations 
had also had the bill under consideration, and the 
majority of that commuitee concurred in the propo- 
sitions contained in the preamble, and in the first 
section of the bill, declaring that war does actually 
exist. 

Mr. Berrien observed that the reason stated by the 
gentleman from Ohio did not interfere with the mo- 
tion to réter. 

The question was now taken by yeas and nays, and 
decided as follows; Y¢as 90, nays 26. 

So the senate refused, to refer, 

Mr. Clayton asked ivir. Benton whether he had 
meant to report these amendments, if the bill had 
been referred? 

Mr. Benton replied that the committee had re- 
solved that they woyld act subordinately to the will 
of the senate. If the senate should decide that war 
did actually exist then they should report in one way; 
but if the senate should decide to give the president 
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invasion, then the committee would modify their re. 
port in another way, so as to provide for repelling 


‘invasion instead of prosecuting the war. 


Mr. .filen said that the committee on foreign re. 
lations would have reported this morning, had not 
the bill from the house came in immediately after the 
reading of the journal, and before reports from com. 
mittees were called for. The report of the commit- 
tee would have conformed in substance to the first 
section of the house bill. 

Mr. J. M. Clayton inquired whether that commit. 
tee had had before them the documents accompany. 
ing the president’s message, either in manuscript or 
in a printed form? 

Mr. .4llen replied that they had had the documents 
before them in manuscript, and had also heard the 
message from the president read, and they could not 
close their eyes to the fact so glaringly palpable, that 
there was a state of war between Mexico and the 
United States, even had they never seen one of the 
documents or heard the message at all. 

Mr. J. M. Clayton said it seemed also that the 
committee could not close their eyes to another fact, 
and that was that the war came from the govern- 
ment of Mexico. 

Mr. C. here again put the question to Mr. Benton 
whether he intended to move the amendments which 
hod been read? Mr. C. preferred that he should do 
it; but, if not, he should move them himself. 

Mr. Benton declining— 

Mr. J. M. Clayton proceeded to move the amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment was to strike out the pream- 
ble of the bill. ° 

The Chair decided that the preamble was the last 
thing to be considered; and the motion was therefore 
not now in order. 

Mr. Benton explained that the committee had 
proposed to strike out the preamble, not in regard to 
the political question, but only in reference to the 
direction which the senate had given to that com- 
mittee. 


Mr. B. had received, in a Mexican paper, the copy 
of a proclamation made by the president ad interim 
of the Mexican republic, to his fellow-citizens, on 
hearing of the advance of the American troops to 
the banks of the Rio del Norte. There was one 
paragraph in this message, or proclamation, which 
referred directly to the question how far the march 
of our army was or was not an act of war; and it 
went to show the correctness of the doctrine that 
there might be hostilities without a state of war, as 
there might be a state of war without actual hostili- 
ties. The president ad interim stated in this paper 
that “it was not his right, as such, a3 his own act, to 
declare war; but that the august Mexican congress 
would take into consideration the state of conflict in 
which they found themselves, and that a magnani- 
mous and suffering peopie would not be attacked 
with impunity; but, in the mean while it might be 
necessary to repel acts of hostility and take the inilia- 
tive in regard to the invaders by rolling back upon 
them the guilt of disturbing the peace of the world; 
that Mexico would not submit to any hostile act 
committed by the people or government of the 
United States; but that every such act would be met 
and repulsed by all the power of the republic.”— 
Mr. B. had repeated this passage from a proclama- 
tion from the present president of Mexico witha 
view to show that the door was open for an adjust- 
ment of our difficulties; and he thought he could see 
in the language of this officer that a peaceable ad- 
justment of them might be effected. So far as he 
could see from this declaration, the government of 
Mexico seemed to be willing aud ready for such 2 
result; it seemed to consider the hostilities as pro- 
ceeding from our troops only, and there appeared to 
be an opinion that Mexico ought to adopt some other 
preliminary measures before she drew the sword. 

Mr. J. M. Clayton said that he drew the same 1n- 
ference from this paper with the gentleman from 
Missouri, that hostilities did not necessarily imply 4 
state of war. 


With a view to test the sense of the senate, he 
would move to amend the bill by striking out, in the 
third line of the first section, the words “proseculé 
said war to a speedy and successful terminarie® 
and inserting the words “repel invasion.” If t 
motion should succeed, he should then follow it uP 
with corresponding amendments in the subsequen 
parts of the bill. ra tin 

The question being on striking out and inserti 
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Before such a war existed, it must bemade by the 
roper authority, which, in this case, was the Mexi- 
can congress on one side, and the American con- 
ress on the other. Even if the two presidents of 
the two republics should issue solemn declarations 
of war, that would not constitute a state of war, 
because the presidents had no such authority, and 
the nations, respectfully, might disavow their acts. 
jt would be a most extraordinary step on our part to 
make a declaration of war after the disavowal which 
the senate had just heard on the part of the presi- 
dent of the Mexican republic. Mr. C. said he had 
much rather that the senator from Delaware had di- 
yided his motion, and had at first moved to strike 
out. He put itto the conscience and to the regard 
to truth in the breast of every senator, whether he 
could make the public declaration before the world 
that a state of war did now actually exist. 


Mr. Houston said it was not his purpose to occupy 
much of the time of that honorable body; he rose 
merely for the purpose of declaring what the true 
position of this country, according to his apprehen- 
sion, now was in relation to Mexico. His convic- 
tion was that they were actually in a state of war. 
War had existed for ten years between Mexico and 
Texas; and it had been declared in advanced on the 

art of Mexico when the question of the annexation 
of Texas to the United states was agitated, that if 
that annexation took place the war would not only 
be continued against ‘Texas, but war would be pno- 


claimed also against the United States. The war 
had continued to be prosecuted against Texas, and 
Texas having in the mean time become a portion of 
the United States, the government of the United | 
States was now placed in the situation occupied | 
heretofore by Texas in relation to Mexico. War, | 
therefore, in his judgment, unquestionably existed | 
between Mexico and the United States. It had been | 
extended to the United States by the declaration of | 
the Mexican government, and had been continued | 
and renewed by the recent acts of that government | 
—acts of outrage and violence committed upon the | 
United States troops within that territory, from | 
which they had declared they would expel the citi- | 





zens of Texas as intruders and rebels. ‘Texas hav- | not to commit aggression? Was not the crossing of | 


they intended to redress the wrongs they had suffer- 
ed. The policy of declaring war might be discussed 
for months, and in the mean time our troops would 
be left to waste away and be destroyed, until only 
the skeleton of an army would be left, while debts 
accumulated upon the nation and the Mexicans re- 
‘mained unchastised. Humiliated as we might re- 
gard her, imbecile as were her people, we ought 
nevertheless to consider her and to treatheras a 
nation, so long as she was capable of outraging the 
rights of America. Her degradation should not be 
allowed to excite in our breasts a feeling of pity; so 
long as she manifested a disposition to commit out- 
|rages upon our country, we should entertain no 
| other feeling than a feeling of resentment, we should 
not, through a mistake pity, withhold our hands 
from inflicting chastisement. Having received 
wrongs at her hands, it was our duty to redress 
those wrongs. Injury having been inflicted by 
Mexico, she ought to be punished. Her inso- 
j lence ought not to be tolerated. She ought to be 
| made aware that we could not only repel insult, but 
also punish it. 

He was prepared to vote for a declaration that we 
were in a state of war, and the measures necessari- 
ly consequent upon such declarations could be im- 
mediately adoped and carried into execution. Per- 
haps the next intelligence received would be that 
advantage had been taken of our inactivity, and 


volving the national honor and dignity than any 
which had yet reached our ears. We would then 
be prepared to act decisively, no doubt. Then why 
not act at once? The officers of the Mexican go- 
vernment announced her to be in a state of war:— 
where, then, was the ground for hesitation? When 
they were informed that an experienced officer, an 
experienced military commander, had been dis- 
patched to the frontier with orders from the govern- 
ment to assume the command, to supersede an offi- 
cer already there, and to assume the respunsibility 
of the prosecution of the war, did senators believe 
it was without a definitive object? Did they believe 
it was to repel invasion alone that he was sent, and 


some new outrage perpetrated more seriously in- | 
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| that measure, assume a war. Nor did he believe 
that such was the opinion of the Mexican govern- 
ment. He thought that the proclamation which had 
just been translated by the honorable chairman of 
the committee on military affairs, was clear and 
conclusive on that point. Did not the present head 
of the Mexican government assume thal there was 
a state of peace between the two countries? He 
disclaimed clearly and distinctly the power, as the 
executive head of the government, of putting the 
nation in a state of war with the United States; and 
alluded to the assembling of a new congress, when 
the question should be referred to them. He offer- 
ed, then, as proof that a state of war did not exist, 
not only the American sentiment and the sentiment 
of all those gentlemen who were favorable to an- 
nexation, but the sentiment of the chief executive 
officer of the Mexican government; all going to 
show that a state of war did not exist anterior to 
the recent acts of hostility on the banks of the Rio 
cel Norte. Therefore the question was reduced to 
| the point whether, in consequence of those acts of 
; hostility, as far as we had evidence of them, war 
did exist. War as had been justly remarked, was 
an emanation of the will of the sovereign power.— 
And he appealed to the honorable chairman of the 
committee on foreign relations to inform them in 
what document could be found the proof—for as yet 
no opportunity had been aiforded to examine the 
|documents—that Mexico had assented to any act 
of hostility which might be denominated a state of 
war. 


But he had risen principally for the purpose of re- 
questing the honorable senator from Delaware to 
withdraw his motion to strike out and insert; because 
in that form the question was indivisible; but if it 
were made simply to strike out, then the question as 
to the matter which should he inserted might under- 
go any modification which, in the sense of the senate, 
scemed necessary. And he was frank to say that in 
_ this state of the question it was utterly repugnant to 

his sense of propriety and prudence to declare that 
| the country was in a state of war, or to recognize a 
state of war in any form. 

It was very desireable, however, that our troops 











ing been annexed to the United States in the face | the Rio Grande by the Mexican forces of itself an | Should be enabled to act, and not be confined to the 


of these declarations on the part of Mexico, and in | 
the face of the existing war, he would ask what} 
circumstances had occurred since the annexation | 
which had at all changed the nature of these rela- | 
tions, and rendered them peaceful? He apprehend- | 
ed that those relations had not changed; and if they | 
had not we are ina state of war, Mexico being yet en 
gaged in an aggressive war upon the state of I'exas, | 
ove of the states of this Union. The U. States was, | 
therefore, placed precisely in the situation in which 
Texas had been for the last ten years, subject to 
ihe aggressions, incursions, inroads, attacks, and 
outrages of the Mexican forces, acting in obedience 
tw the commands of the constituted authorities of 
the Mexican government. Could any doubt exist 
that they were in fact and truth in a state of war?— 
Jn his conscience he could not resist the conviction 
that they were as virtually, as effectually in a state 
of war, as if Mexico had six weeks ago declared 
war expressly against the United States. ‘T'en years 
ago Mexico commenced hostilities against Texas; 
there were temporary suspensions oi hostilities, but 
the war was renewed from time to time: those ces- 
sations of arms were from time to time interrupted 
by renewed declarations of war and extermination 
against the inhabitants of Texas. How long was it 
necessary then to pause and to consider whether 
there was war or not? How long was the congress 
of the United States to ponder? Were they to re- 
gard the declaration of Mexico, pronounced by the 
chief officer or usurper of her government, as hav- 
10g no force on the ground that he had oo authority 
todeclare war?—that it belonged only to congress 
to declare it? So long as they held that as the rule 
of their action, so long would they find themselves 
deceived. So long as he could delude them with 
professions of peace, so long would he continue those 
professions, while his acts would continue to be acts 
of hostility and violence. 


_He had not risen for the purpose of occupying the 
time of the senate in any lengthened speech. He 
would be glad if the bill were put in such a form as 
Would meet the wishes of every honorable senator. 

© would be entirely willing to gratify them by first 
taking up, if they pleased, the subject of appropria- 
lion, of furnishing the adequate means for resist- 
ance, if he were assured that the declaration of war 
Would promptly follow; but if they were to vote 
Supplies of munitions of war and men for the mere 
Purpose of marching to the Rio del Norte, and 
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O act at all, they ought to act as though 


act of war? Was not the entering our territory by 
an armed force an act of war? However the deci- 
sion might hereafter be in regard to the precise ex- 
tent of our territory, the Mexicans knew tull well 
that the river had been assumed as the boundary.— 
Up to the time of annexation it had been so consid- 
ered, and, more than that, the Mexicans had never 
once established a military encampment on the east 
side of the river; it had never been held, even by 
themselves, to be within the limits of Mexico, other- 
wise than upon the ridicujous ground of claiming the 
whole of Texas to be theirs. 


They had marched across the river in military 
array—they had entered upon American soil with 
a hostile design. Wasthis notwar? And now were 
senators prepared to temporize and to predicate the 
action of this government upon that of the Mexican 
government, as if the latter was s systematic, regu- 
lar, and orderly government? He, for one, was not 
prepared todo so. How many revolutions had that 
government undergone within the last three years? 
Not less than three, with another now in embryo.— 
Perhaps the next arrival might bring us news of ano- 
ther change, and that the American army on the 
Rio del Norte had been destroyed while awaiting 
the action of the Mexican government, in the sup- 
position that it was a regularly constituted govern- 
ment, instead of being a government of brigands and 
despots, ruling with a rod of iron, and keeping faith 
with no other nation, and heaping indignities upon 
the American flag. A siate of war now existed 
as perfect as it could be after a formal declaration 
or recognition of a state of war by the congress of 
the United States. Their action had been continually 
indicative of a state of war, and the question now 
was, whether the government of the United States 
would respond to that action, and visit the aggressors 
with punishment. ' 

Mr. Mangum said the evidence of the existence of 
war, which had just been presented by the honora- 
ble senator from Texas, was not in consonance with 
the American idea of war, or at least not with what 
was the American idea whea the question of annex- 
ation was under discussion here, at two several ses- 
sions of the congress of the United States. And he 


‘left bank of the Rio Grande, for he knew well the 
inefficiency of an army in the predicament in which 
ours was now placed. But, to repeat what had al- 
'ready been said, suppose it should occur that there 
| should be a disavowal on the part of the Mexican 
| government of the acts of aggression, where would 

then be the evidence of a state of war? In what 
| predicament would they be placed in case they had 
| declared that the country was ina state of war?— 
Or had recognised the existence of a war, which 
was in all respects equivalent to a declaration of 
war? But he was willing, if there should be a ne- 
cessity resulting either from a want of diavowal or 
a continuance of hostilities, by which it appeared 
that the sovereign authority of Mexico assented to 
the commission of acts of aggression, he was willing 
in such case to confide to the executive the power of 
directing the American troops to proceed to the very 
seat of empire, and he was willing to grant all the 
means that might be deemed necessary in supplies of 
men and money. He hoped the honorable senator 
would withdraw his proposed amendment, and make 
a motion simply to strike out. 


Mr. Clayton said he had no care as to the form of 
his motion; he was willing in that respect to satisfy 
ithe wishes and to meet the views of the senator 

from South Carolina, (Mr. Calhoun)and from North 
;Carolina, (Mr. Mangum.) He had himself sup- 
posed it would be better to unite the motions to 
| strike out and insert; and if any gentleman on the 
other side would prefer that the motion should be 
made in that form, Mr. C. would conform himself 
to their wishes; if not, he would withdraw his 
former motion and substitute a motion to strike out 
only. 

Mr. McDuffie inquired whether it would not be in 
order to strike out the preamble? He knew of no 
rule which prevented a motion in committee to 
amend any part of a bill. When, indeed, amend- 
ments were reported from a committee of the whole 
to the senate, there might be arule which required 
that the senate should first take up and act upon the 
amendments made to the body of the bill and after- 
wards act upon the preamble; and there was a good 
reason for this, because modifications of the bill itself 





assumed that such was not now the idea of astate of |} might require corresponding alterations in the pre- 


war onthe part of the government, or those who 
held the political power and authority; for, if there 
was any one thing, above all others, that was re- 
pelled and repudiated at the time of the annexation, 
it was that we should thereby acquire a war. He 
thougt:t that the opinion did not exist with any one 

‘+n favored the measure Of annexation, that we 


amble; but the reason did not apply here, and the 
rule ought not. He hoped the motion would first be 
made to strike out the preamble. 

Mr. Clayton said he had made that motion, but it 
had been ruled out of order. 

After a brief discussion on the point of order, in 
which Messrs. Crittenden, Mangum, Calhoun, gud 
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The Chair adhered to its decision that the pream- 
ble must be considered last. 5. 

The question then recurring o® the motion of Mr. 
Clayton, to strike out in the first section the words 
‘(0 prosecute said war to a speedy and successful 
termination” — 

Mr. Archer said that he had not the least doubts 
in the world that war de facto did now exist; but as 
to the historical matters which had been referred to 


had adverted to in order to show that war had ex- 
isted between Mexico and the United States ever 
since the annexation of Texas, he should be incon- 
sistent with himself if he did not now admit this to 
be the case; because he had formerly insisted upon 
“it when the question of the admission of Texas had 
been before the senate. Nevertheless, he could not 
vote against the motion to strike out. His own per- 
sonal opinion was, that circumstances Showed that 
congress would be perfectly authorised in now mak- 
ing a declaration of war, so as to legalize the pro- 
ceeding of our citizens, and give a constitutional 
form to the war which did already exist in point of 
fact; and he was willing to give his vote for such a 
measure because he had no idea of voting large sup- 
plies of money to carry on a war unless that war 
was sanctioned by the government. The reason 
why he was not willing to give that vote noW Was, 
because he desired that in every declaration Of war 
there should be, as far as possible, a thorough Unanl- 
mity on the part of congress; but he now saw great 
diversity of opinion on the question whether a State 
of war did or did not exist. He differed with the 
senator from South Carolina. 


Mr. Calhoun here interposed to say that he had 
not said, and did not now say, but what congress 
might think it proper to declare war, and might be 
justified in making that declaration; but what he did 
say was, that a state of war did not at present exist, 
so far as he had any evidence of the fact. 

Mr. Archer admitted that war de jure did not ex- 
ist. War was a state of legal condition, and it could 
only happen by the recognition or act of the go- 
vernment. This government had not put the coun- 
try into that state, and therefore, legally and con- 


-what we conceive to be due should be previously made. 
We are not bound to accompany that demand with 
threats of hostility, or to follow it with a public de- 
claration of war, and he cites many instances to 
show that, within the two last centuries, wars have 
been frequently commenced without a previous de- 
claration. Since the time of Bynkershoek (continues 
he) it has become settled, by the practice of Europe, 
that war may lawfully exist by a declaration which 
is unilateral only, or without a declaration on either 
side. It may begin with mutual hostilities. Since the 
peace of Versailles, in 1763, formal declarations of 
war of every kind seem to have been discontinued, 
and all the necessary and legitimate consequences of 
war flow at once from a state of public hostilities, 
duly recognised, and explicitly announced, by a do- 
mestic manifesto or state paper. In the war between 
England and France, in 1778, the first public act on 
the part of the English government was recalling its 
minister, and that single act was considered by France 
as a breach of peace between the two nations. There 
was no other declaration of war, though each govern- 
ment afterwards published a manifesto in vindication 
of its claims and conduct. The same thing may be 
said of the war which broke out in 1793, and again 
in 1803; and, indeed in the war of 1756—-though a 
solemn and formal declaration of war, in the ancient 
style, was made in June, 1756—vigorous hostilities 
had been carried on between England and France 
for & year preceding. Inthe war declared by the 
United States against England in 19812, hostilities 
were immediately commenced on our part as soon as 
the act of congress was passed, without waiting to 
communicate to the English government any notice of 
our intentions. 


To the same effect (said Mr. P.) is the authority 
of Sir W. Scott, one of the most distinguished 
judges who ever presided In the High Court of Ad- 
miralty in the kingdom of Great Britain. He says: 
“But it is said that the two countries were not, in 
reality, in a state of war, because the declaration was 
unilateral only. Tam, however, perfectly clear that 
it was not less a war on that account, for war may 
exist without a declaration on either side. It is so 
laid down by the best writers on the law of nations. 





stitutionally speaking, war did not exist. In that 
aes he agreed with the honorable senator.— 

ar de jure did not exist, but war de facto did exist; | 
and the question was whether congress should unite | 
the two. He concurred with the senator now, | 
though he did not this morning. He should vote, 
therefore, for the motion to strike out, but conld 
not have done so without this open avowal of his 
sentiments. He was willing, before voting to de- 
clare war, to wait for further advices from the fron- 
tier, and fora more mature discussion of the ques- 
tion. But he thought that if we voted ten millions 
and fifty thousand men, we ought to give legal cha- 
racter to the object for which that vote was made. 
He could not, therefore, act without further infor- 
mation, and such information asshould satisfy all.— 
If the gentlemen on the other side desired unanimity, 
they should concede sufficient delay to have the re- 
port of a committee. 


Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, had not seen the do- 
cuments accompanying the message, but, as the gen- 
tleman from Virginia had seen them, he desired to 
ask that gentleman whether the Mexican govern- 
ment, in its correspondence with ours, had not de- 
clared that it would consider the annexation of 
Texas as tantamouat to war? and whether, since the 
annexation, ithad not declared that war actually 
existed? and whether, instead of our being in a state 
of peace with Mexico, the Mexican congress had not 
declared that annexation would be taken as a decla- 
ration of war? 

Mr. J. considered that war de facto did now exist. 
He was therefore not only ready to repel invasion, 
but prepared to prosecute the war. He was ready 
to vote the declaration in the bill that war with Mex- 
ico did now exist; and, further than that, he was pre- 
pared to vote a declaration of war. 

Mr. Pennybacker said, as the question was one of 
great importance, he would assign very briefly the 
reasons for his vote. 


It is not necessary (said Mr. P.) to the existence 
of a state of war, that war should be declared by 
both, or by even either of the contending parties.— 
There is the highest authority on national law for 
the support of this position. , 

Bynkershoek (says Chancellor Kent, in his Com- 
mentaries on American law) has devoted an entire 
chapter to this question, and he maintains that a de- 
claration of war is not requisite by the law of na- 
tions, and that, though it may very properly be 
made, it cannot be required as a matter of right.— 
The practice rests entirely oD manners and magna- 
#imity, and it was: borrowed from the ancient Ro- 
mang, All thet he contends for is, that a demand of 








A declaration of war by one country only is not, as 
has been represented, a mere challenge, to be ac- 
cepted or refused at pleasure. It proves the exist- 
ence of actual hostilities on one side at least, and puts 
the other party also into a state of war, though he 
may, perhaps, think proper to act on the defensive 
only.” , 

From these authorities (said Mr. P.) it is clear 
that war may exist, though there may have been no 
declaration of it. ; 

Now, if this be so, it follows necessarily that the 
existence of a war may be proved by gvidence other 
than a declaration of it. A declaration of war, to 
be sure, is the best evidence of a state of war, for it is 
conclusive upon the subject, and leaves nothing to 
presumption; but, as war may exist without such de- 
claration, it follows, of course, that it may be proved 
by other evidence. 

What is the evidence then, before us that wal’ ex- 
ists between the United States and Mexico? 


It will be remembered by the senate that, for 
years long past, Mexico has entertained hostile feel- 
ings towards the United States. She has charged 
our citizens with wrenching from her the territory 
of Texas. Nay, she has charged our government 
with conniving at it, if not in fact instigating it.— 
She protested against the annexation of Texas to the 
United States, and gave formal notice to the govern. 
ment here that, if the joint resolutions should be 
passed by congress admitting Texas into the Union, 
she would consider that act an act of war. On the 
passage of the resolutions her minister here, by or- 
der of his government, demanded his passports, and 
indignantly withdrew from the country, breathing 
vengeance against the United States. In return, our 
minister at Mexico was refused all official intercourse 
with that government, and was in effect driven from 
their country; thus terminating, by the acts of Mexi- 
co, all diplomatic intercourse between the two coun- 
tries. Afterwards she occupied a hostile attitude to- 
wards the United States, marshalling and organizing 
armies, issuing proclamations, and avowing the in- 
tention to make war on the United States, either by 
an open declaration of war, or by invading Texas. 
These are matters of history, (said Mr. P.) and 
would be evidence in a court of justice, and much 
more are they so in a political body. 

Notwithstanding these things (said Mr. P.) the 
president of the United States, actuated by a strong 
desire to establish peace with that country on the 
most liberal and honorable terms, actually sought a 
re-opening of diplomatic relations between the two 
countries, and sent a minister there; and how was he 
treated? He was refused to be received—not only 


ie 


the country. These acts of hostile character Wer 
followed up by a concentration of military forces . 
the right bank of the Rio del Norte, in the town arj 
vicinity of Matamoros, on the immediate bound, 
between the two countries. Our troops were onde, 
ed to that boundary to repel the threatened invasio, 
and they posted themselves immediately oppogii, 
the enemy on the American side of the river, Ty, 
Mexican general in command notified the America, 
general to break up his camp within twenty-fo,, 
hours or war would he the result. Nay, he notifieg 
him to retire beyond the Nueces river, and in th, 
event of his not complying arms would decide th. 
question. Why was this demand made if war wa 
not intended? Did he expect to intimidate the Ame. 
rican forces and cause them to ingloriously flee? N). 
no one can believe that. Why was the demanj 
made then? It was made because the law of nation; 
required that it should be made before there could be 
lawfully a resort to arms. I have already said that 
Bynkershoek contends that, though a declaration of 
war is not necessary to justify aggression, yet “qq. 
mand of what we conceive to be due should be previoy;. 
ly made.” Here was the demand made; and it wa; 
conceived to be due by the Mexican general that ou; 
troops should decamp and retire beyond the Nueces, 
In a short time after this (only a few days) the Meyi. 
can general was changed and another appointed to 
his place—that was Gen. Arista, the most skilfy| 
and accomplished of all the Mexican generals. He 
informed General Taylor ‘that he considered hos. 
tilities had commenced, and he should prosecute 
them accordingly.” On that day his forces were 
sent across the river into the territory of the United 
States with the avowed purpose of prosecuting the 
war, and on that very day the hostile parties met 
and sixty dragoons of the American army, including 
officers and men, were killed and taken prisoners, |; 
not this war? What evidence will be required of 
the existence of war? If Mexico is not bound to 
make a declaration of war before war can properly 
be said to exist, what other evidence can possibly be 
expected of the existence of a state of war? To Mr. 
P.’s mind the evidence was complete to show that a 
state of war actually existed. 


But gentlemen say war can only be made by the 
sovereign authorities of the two nations, and that in 
this case it does not appear that that portion of the 
two governments which represents the sovereiga 
power, quoad this thing of making war, has assented 
to the hostilities existing. Why, how is it, so far as 
we are concerned? Our territory has been invaded, 
and we have been solemnly informed “‘that the ques- 
tion between the two nations can only be settled by 
arms.”? Now, the constitution of the United States 
declares that “the president of the United States 
shall be the commander-in-chief of the army and navy 
of the United States’? If the country be*invaded, 
what ishis duty? It is to defend it. His duty as 
commander-in-chief requires him to defend it. When 
he does defend it, therefore, does he act without au: 
thority from the sovereign power of the state? He 
acts but in pursuance of his constitutional duty, and 
when he so acts he represents the sovereign power 
of the state. 


But, more than this, (said Mr. P.) the constitution 
empowers congress “to provide for calling forth the 
militia to suppress insurrection and repel invasion; 
and they have executed this power by passing laws 
upon the subject. They have authorized the presi: 
dent, “whenever the United States shall be invaded, 
or be in imminent danger of invasion from any fo- 
reign nation or Indian tribe, to call forth such nua- 
ber of the militia of the state or states, most conve 
nient to the place of danger or scene of action, + 
he may deem necessary to repel such invasion, a0 
to issue his orders for that purpose to such officer of 
officers of the militia as he shall think proper. — 
Now, when the country is invaded, and he acts “s 
der this law, does he not act by the authority of t ; 
sovereign power of the nation? Has not the “debe 
so to act been delegated to him by the soverels 
power itself? d 

So far as the United States are, then, oe a 
in repelling invasion, the president acts as the — 
sentative of the nation; and this without @ form? 
declaration of war, by congress, to enable him a 
so. Such declaration of war is unnecessary *° ¢ 
ble him to do so. He has already the pow®! “ 
so; and the constitution makesit his duty to ees 
it. Indeed, under the law of nations, a declare 
of war was never necessary in a case of dole ly 
war. Vattel says: ‘He who 1s attacked, and ile 
wages defensive war, needs not make an ae Aly 
declaration; the state of warfare being sufficie) © 
ascertained by the enemy’s declaration, of open | “ 
tilities. In modern times, however, the soverei®': 
who is attacked, seldom omits to declare war !? ‘ 
turn, whether from an idea of dignity, or for the 





once, but twice, and he was thus compelled to leave 
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oy upon “to doctors “war,” before the state of war can 
ven exist. 
= Pro iermbow is it with Mexico? (said Mr. P.) It is 
and said that it does not appear that the sovereign power 
dar of Mexico has authorized these hostilities; that the 
der. pation may-disclaim the acts of the general; and that 
Sion, in that case there would be no war. Now, can any 
OSite ope, in view of the whole conduct of Mexico, sup- 
The pose for a moment that this is possible? The gener- 
rivan a) was changed, in the face of our troops, and by 
“four whose authority was this done? Does not this look 
tified jke as if the finger of the government was in this 
n the matter? There is no need of a declaration of war, 
é the on the part of Mexico, to prove that war does ac- 
r Wag tually exist. They are not bound to furnish us with 
Ame. evidence that the war does exist. How, then, can 
2 No; we determine upon what they have resolved todo, 
mand except through the acts of their legally appointed 
ations oficers) We are not bound to wait until they fur- 
ald be nish us with evidence of their intent to strike before 
d that wecan say that war exists. Every presumption of 
on of Jaw, and of common sense, is in favor of the idea, 
‘a de- thatso much military parade and preparation, and 
evioUs. - guch fearful responsibilities, were never made and 
it was 7 assumed without the direction of the proper authori- 
at our ties in the republic of Mexico. We must hold na- 
ueces, tions bound for such acts of their officers, or other- 
— wise there would be no security for the peace of the 
sted to world. 
“or War then exists, and shall we not say so? The 
dh * @ highest considerations of policy and justice require 
¢ hos @ ustodoso. It is necessary that we should do so to 
ao  _apprize our own people at home and abroad of their 
Unites new relations and duties, growing out of this state of 
| ‘th war. It is necessary that we should doso to apprize 
ae neutral nations of the fact, to enable them to con- 
cabome form their conduct to the rights belonging to the new 
ee *. state of things. And it is necessary that we should 
red ' do so, in order to obviate all difficulty, when we come 
ia c to treat of the right to seize certain things which 
sesadly neutral persons are carrying to the enemy, and of 
“td be what is termed contraband, in time of war. Enter- 
To Mr taining these opinions, Mr. P. said he was opposed 
that 2 to all amendments which should be offered to the 
bill, having for their objects the striking out of any 
portion of the bill which asserts, most truly, that 
» by the war does exist, and he should vote accordingly. 
that in Mr. Cass said: I do not rise to detain the senate 
1 of the long, nor to enter into any protracted discussion of 
vereign the subject now under consideration. I have but 
ssented little to say, and 1 shall say that speedily. In the 
0 far as first place, sir, I desire to answer the appeal 
nvaded, which has been made to this side of the chamber 
b© quiet: by the honorable senator from Delaware.—[ Mr. 
ttled by J.M. Clayton.] He desires that portion of the bill 
1 Slates which asserts that the existence of a war between 
1 States the United States and Mexico, brought on by the ag- 
ind navy gression of the latter, should be passed by for the 
nvaded, present, and that we should now confine ourselves 
duty as to a consideration of the measures necessary for the 
}. When defence of the country. For my own part I should 
hout aul: be happy to take the course indicated by the senator 
te? He from Delaware, and which he asks us to adopt, were 
uty, and 1 not prevented from doing so by higher considera- 
n power lions. If we appropriate money and raise men for 
the mere purpose of repelling an invasion, we place 
stitution ourselves in the very position which the honorable 
forth the senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Caihoun,] deemed 
wasion;” yesterday the proper one, and to which 1 then ex- 
ing laws pressed, and yet feel, insuperable objections. A 
1e presi- lexican army is upon our soil. Are we to confine 
invaded, our efforts to repelling them? Are we to drive them 
. any fo- lo the border, and then stop our pursuit, and allow 
ich nuda: them to find a refuge in their own territory? And 
st conve What then? To collect again and cross our frontier 
ction, 28 at some other point, and again to renew the same 
hion, and scenes, to be followed by a similar immunity? What 
pfficer of ‘ort of a condition of things would this be, sir? The 
oper.”— advantages would be altogether on the side of the 
acts ute Xicans, while the loss would be altogether oars. 
y of the cir army is maintained at any rate, and it would 
e power vost them little more to renew and continue these 
overeiga pea. contests than to keep their troops in their 
‘ntonments, while we must spread troops along our 
nncerned werner, and hold them in readiness to meet these in- 
e repre “sions at whatever point they may be attempted.— 


a formal thie fetes no vote of mine shall place my country in 



































im to d0 c, wtuation, And besides, these Mexican hostili- 
y to ena 7 Will not be confined to operations by land. Are 
rer to do 'o suffer their privateers to spread themselves 
exercisé - r) the Ocean, to capture our sailors and vessels, 
jaration a ‘o ruin our commerce? This state of things, fy 
jefensi" thes? 8m disposed to meet with promptitude and 
and on'y ae Mexico has attacked the United States— 
y hostile how faced herself in a belligerent attitude. And 
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defence effectual by not only driving off the enemy, 

but by following them into their own territory, ond 
by dictating a peace even in the capital, if it be ne- 
cessary. But, sir, why does the honorable senator 
from Delaware ask the separation, and request us 
to postpone our decision upon the relative condition 
of this country and Mexico, while we provide only 
for driving the invaders from our soil? He says, sir, 

that he desires time to examine the documents which 

the president has submitted to us, before he can de- 
cide whether there is a state of war between the 
United States and Mexico. I cannot conceive, sir, 
that any delay can be necessary for this purpose.— 
The main facts are indisputable. They are before 

the senate, before the country, and before the world. 

A Mexican army has passed our boundary, and is now 

upon the soil of the republic. Our troops have been 

attacked, captured, and killed. Our army is surround- 

ed, and efforts are making to subdue them. Now sir, 

no documents are necessary to establish these facts, 
and they, it seems to me, are all that can be neces- 
sary to justify the statement of the president of the 
existence of war, and our concurrence in his re- 
commendation. If, indeed, the object be to exam- 
ine the conduct of the executive, to ascertain whe- 
ther this condition of things is to be attributed to 
him, then, undoubtedly, a careful examination of 
the documents would be necessary. And from irdi- 
cations already given, I presume that such an inves- 
tigation will be entered upon. For one, J am pre- 
pared to enter into it, and I will venture to predict 
that the more severe it is, the more triumphant for 
the administration will be the result. But the sub- 
ject may well give way to this. Let us postpone 
that inquiry till we are provided for the defence of 
the couutry and the vindication of ourhonor That 
course seews to me to be equally indicated by duty, 
by policy, and by patriotism. And now, sir, permit 
me to advert to another branch of this subject.— 
Strange doctrines have been heard yesterday and to- 
day, such as have been presented, neither by the his- 
tory of our own country, nor that of any other.— 
Among those who oppose the course of the execu- 
tive, there seems to be an important difference of 
opinion on some of the principles which should re- 
gulate our conduct. By some it has been contended 
the invasion of the Mexican army 1s not an actof 
war, because we have no proof that it was commit- 
ted by the order of the Mexican government. +<hile 
others, and among them the distinguished senator 
from South Carolina maintain, that no act of another 


such war be declared by congress. 
seems to me that this pretension is equally danger- 
ous in its conclusions, and unsound in the reasoning 
by which it is supported. If 1 understood the hon- 
orable senator yesterday, he considers there are 
three conditions in whieh our country may be 
placed with relation to another. A state of peace, 
of war, and of hostilities. This, to me sir, is a new 
division of the principle of intereommunication be- 
tween different countries. War I understand, and 
peace | understand, and the rights and duties which 
they bring with them. But a state of hostilities, as 
comradistinguished from these relations, is a new 
chapter in the law of nations to me. I suppose, 
heretofore, that if we were not at peace with a coun- 
try, we were at war withit. Ihad to learn that 
there was an intermediate state creating new rights 
and duties which I am afraid it will be difficult to 
find unless a new Grotius starts up upon the occa- 
sion. ‘The senator from Missouri [Mr. Benton] has 
correctly stated that there may be war without hos- 
tilities, and hostilities without war. Belligerent op- 
erations may be temporarily suspended, and there 
may be acts of aggression, which may be called hos- 
tilities, which may be committed without the autho- 
rity of a government. Rencontres, for instance, 
between ships of war, or predatory incursions across 
the boundary of a country. But there can be no hos- 
tilities undertaken by a government which do not 
constitute a state of war. War is in fact, sir, crea- 
ted by an effort made by one nation to injure ano- 
ther. One party may make a war, though it re- 
quires two parties to make a peace. The senator 
from South Carolina contends that as congress alone 
have a right, by the constitution, to declare war, 
therefore there can be no war till it is thus declared, 
There is here a very obvious error. It is certain 
that congress alone has the right to declare war.— 
That is, there is no other authority in the United 
States, which, on our part, can change the relations 
of peace with another country into those of war.— 
No authority but congress can commence an aggres- 
sive war. But another country can commence a 
war against us without the co-operation of congress. 
Another country can, at its pleasure, terminate the 
relations of peace with us, and. substitute for these 
the relations of war with their legitimate cosequen- 
ces. War may be commenced with or without a 





country can create a state of war with this uniess | 
Now, sir, it 





previous declaration. It may be commenced by a 
manifesto announcing the fact to the world, or by 
hostile attacks by land or sea. ‘The honorable sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Pennybacker] has well stated 
the modern practice of nations upon this subject.— 
He has referred both to facts and authorities show- 
ing that acts of hostility with or wiihout a public de- 
claration constitute a state of war. It was thus the 
war of 1756 commenced. It was thus, I believe, 
was commenced the war between England and 
France during our revolution. The peace of Ami- 
ens was terminated by an act of hostility, and not 
by a public manifesto. The capture of the Danish 
fleet was preceded by no declaration of the mnten- 
tions of the British government. Our own war of 
1812 was declared on the 18th of June. Phe mani- 
festo of the prince regent, declaring war against us, 
was not issued till January 10th, 1813. And yet 
long before that our borders had been penetrated in 
many directions, an army had been subdued and eap- 
tured, and the whole termitory of Michigan had been 
overrun and seized. All these facts prove conclu- 
sively that it is a state of hostilities that produces 
war, and not any formal declaration. Any other 
construction would lead to this practical absurdity. 
England, for instance, by an act of hostility or by a 
public declaration announces that she is at war with 
us. If the view presented by the honorable senator 
from South Carolina is correct, we are not at war 
with her till congress has acted upon the subjeect.— 
One party then is at war, while the other is at peace; 
or, at any rate, in this new intermediate state of hos- 
tilities, before unknowm to the world. Now, sir, it 
ig very clear that Mexico is at war with us, we at 
war with her. If she terminates the peaceful rela- 
tions between the two countries, they are terminated 
whether we consent or not. ‘The new state of things 
thus created does not depend upon the will of con- 
gress. ‘The two nations are at war, because one of 
them has chosen to place them both in that attitude. 
But, sir, it is contended by some of the senators that 
in the present case, there is no evidence that the in- 
vasion of our territory has been authorized by the 
Mexican government; and until that authority is 
shown, the act itself does not constitute a state of 
war. I have already said, sir, that there may be ac- 
cidental or unauthorized rencontres which do not 
therefore constitute war. The case of the “Little 
Belt” was of that description. But the nature and 
circumstances of an aggression sufficiently indicate 
its true character and consequences. A Mexican 
army invades our territory. The president calls up- 
on congress for the necessary means to repel and 
punish this act of aggression. And we are met for- 
sooth at the very threshold of our proceedings that 
it does not appear that this invasion has been com- 
mitted by the anthority of the Mexican government. 
Why, sir, what evidence is required under such cir- 
cumstances? Do you want such as is required by a 


county court in investigating a claim for fifty dol- 


lars? Must we have a certificate from a justice of 
the peace of Mexico that the president of that re- 
public has directed this attack upon our territory.— 
And whatever evidence may be required, how long 
are we to wait for it? How far may the invaders 
march before we are satisfied that we are at war 
with Mexico? Why, sir, such a state of things must 
be judged by moral evidence, by the circumstances 
attending it. It might be enough to say that the m- 
vasion itself throws the responsibility upon the Mcx- 
ican government, and is a sufficient justification for 
us im holding that government accountable. The 
begalive proof is not upon us. ‘The moral presump- 
lion is sufficient for our action. But, sir, there is 
mucb more than the bare fact of invasion to justify 
the coriclusion that we are at war with Mexico.— 
The government of that country has protested ever- 
since the first project of the annexation of Texas 
and has announced its completion as a casus belli.— 
They have withdrawn their minister from the Uni- 
ted States, and broken off all diplomatic relations 
with us. They have refused to recognize, and have 
treated with contumely our minister charged with 
full powers to adjust all matters in dispute, and 
whom they solemnly promised to receive. They 
have collected an army upon our frontier, and have 
sent lo assume its command one of the first military 
officers in the republic. He summoned General 
Paylor tq retire, or that war would immediately 
commence. His summons being disregarded, he 
commenced the war by crossing in force into our 
territory, by altacking our troops, and by surround- 
ing our army. Now, sir, 1 appeal to every senator 
on the other side of the chamber, if he does not be- 
lieve that all this has been done by order of the 
Mexican government. 1| presume there is not a man 
within the sound of my voice who will not say that 
in his opinion, the Mexican general bas acted under 
the direct instructions of: the Mexican government. 
And are we now to be told sir, that we must sit still 
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till we ascertain whether his acts have been avowed 
or disclaimed? Nosir. A hostile army is in our 
country; our frontier has been penetrated; a foreign 
banner floats over the soil of the republic; our citi- 
zens have been killed, while defending their country; 
a great blow has been aimed at us; and while we are 
talking and asking for evidence it may have been 
struck, and our army been annihilated. And what 
then? The triumphant Mexicans will march on- 
wards till they reach the frontiers of Louisiana, or 
till we receive such a formal certificate of the inten- 
tions of the Mexican government as will unite us 
in a determination to recognize the existence of the 
war, and to take the necessary measures to prose- 
cute it with vigor. It has indeed been suggested that 
acts of hostility to constitute a state of war must be 
directed by the legitimate authority of our country; 
and if not constitutional at home, they cannot be op- 
erative abroad. This is not the least strange among 
the strange principles we have heard advanced to- 
day. What have we todo with the constitution of 
Mexico? What have to do with the powers of 
her president, or of her congress? It is not for usto 
stop in the midst of our deliberations to turn over 
the pages of the last so—callec constitution of Mex- 
ico, and to seek how the powers of government are 
divided among its various functionaries, nor to in- 
quire what is the last pronunciamento, or who 1s the 
present dictator of that unhappy country. The 
changes, both of authority and authorities, are so ra- 
pid that it is difficult to keep pace with them. Who- 
ever directs the military power of the Mexican gov- 
ernment against us is, for our purposes, the represen- 
tative of the Mexican nation. Whether he has at. 
tained that power by usurpation, by false construc- 
tion, or by an exercise of legitimate authority the 
responsibility of his country is the same. If a fleet 
of the United States should, by order of the presi- 
dent, bombard an English town, or commit any other 
act of aggression, certainly we should be held re- 
sponsible; and such acts of aggression would be con- 
sidered acts of war. Honorable senators have said 
that this act of aggression by the Mexican army may 
be unauthorized; and they demand of us, what would 
be the condition of the two countries if such should 
turn out to be the fact? Why, sir, the answer is 
equally clear and easy. If the Mexican government 
should disavow the act of invasion, withdraw their 
army, punish their general, and make proper satis- 
faction for the injury done, peace would be immedi- 
ately restored. But, until this is done, we have only 
to accept the state of war which is offerred to us, and 
act accordingly. I have no doubt but the boundary 
of Texas goes to the Rio del Norte. But I do not 
place the justification of our governthent upon any 
question ot title. Granting that the Mexicans have 
a claim to that country, as well as we, still the na- 
ture of the aggression is not changed. We were in 
the possession of the country. A possession obtain- 
ed without conflict. And we could not be divested 
of this possession but by our own consent, or by an 
actof war. ‘The ultimate claim to the country was 
a question for diplomatic adjustment. Till that took 
place the possessive right was in us, and any attempt 
to dislodge us was a clear act of war. I[t appears to 
me, sit, that the present is a most Important crisis 
in the history of this country—a crisis which is, per- 
haps, to ailect our character, and our destiny for a 
long series of years. If we meet this act of aggres- 
sion promptly, vigorously, energetically, as becomes 
the representatives of a great and spirited people, 
we shali furnish a lesson to the world which will be 
profitably remembered hereafter. But if we spend 
our time in useless discussion—if we adopt timid 
half-way measures—if we delay action, seeking for 
further evidence, we shall exhibit counsels and con- 
duct whose effects will impress themselves upon 
many a chapter of our future history. Our institu- 
tions have no admirers among the monarchical and 
aristocratical governments of the old world. Our 
condition and progress are a standing reproach to 
many of the political principles which are there 
practically adopted. The new doctrine of a balance 
of power on the American continent is an unerring 
indication of what they apprehend and what they 
design. We have but one safe course before us.— 
Let us put forth our whole strength. Let us organ- 
ize a force which will leave no doubt as to the re- 
sult. Let us enter the Mexican territory, and con- 
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quer a peace at the point of the bayonet. Let us 
move on till we meet reasopable proposals from the | 
Mexican government; and if these are not met this | 


side of the capital, let us take possession of the cily | 
of Montezuma, and dictate:our own Loner eee 
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And 1 trust those conditions will be honora aectieamata A imateonibiniel dell ic ae 


If all this is done soon it wall be well” ry for the purpose of arming us with all necessary 


reasonable. ( 
done. But if delayed there will be other parties 
than Mexico who will soon mingle themselves in 


this afiair. 


And the consequences may be felt| 
throughout the civilized world. 1 am not afraid to) 
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trust the president with the necessary power to vin- 
dicate the wis ns? and defend its honor. I believe 
he will execute his duties ably and patriotically.— 
Before 1 conclude, I beg leave to tender my thanks 
to the distinguished senator from Texas, [Mr. Hous- 
ton,} for the patriotic sentiments he has this day ut- 
tered. He has shown us that he is as able to advo- 
cate the rights of his contry in counsel, as to main- 
tain them in arms. His name is connected with one 
of those imperishable deeds which connect them- 
selves with the fate of nations. He led the forces of 
his adopted country upon the day which secured 
their independence, and broke the power of Mexico. 
He had the rare good fortune to overthrow a hostile 
army, and to capture the chief magistrate of a hos- 
tile nation. The Romans would have given him an 
ovation. We will give him what is better than that 
for a republican—a hearty reception among us, and 
the tribute of our thanks for his worth and services. 


Mr. Berrien replied: If it were true, as had been 
stated by the senator, that the destiny of this country 
for a century depended on this question, surely that 
was not any argument against due deliberation. It 
is too untruly represented to-day to justify me in re. 
cording my vote in silence. If the bill provided for 
a declaration of war, the argument of the géntleman 
might be quite pertinent and proper. But that is not 
the question. No declaration of war is proposed by 
the bill. It proposes to recognize the existence of 
an antecedent state of war. I oppose the bill, first, 
because inconsistent with the truth; and secondly, 
because it involves consequences not to be properly 
hazarded by the existence of the case. We are, ac- 
cording to the bill, in a state of war without the con- 
stitutional action of either government. How then? 
Must it not follow that the president of the United 
States and the president of Mexico have power to 
declare war? Is that true? You have it from both 
the gentlemen [Messrs. Pennybacker and Cass] that 
the power to declare war is vested in the congress 
of both nations. They have failed in showing that 
any modification of the jaw of nations justifies their 
assertion that war does actually exist. There was 
no analogy in the case put by the senator [Mr. Cass] 
of the bombardinent of an English port by the Uni- 
ted States fleet. We deny that war exists—we ad- 
mit the existence of hostilities—the power of this 
government to repe! them. But whether those hos- 
lilities are the act of the Mexican nation, or even of 
the Mexican president, we are utterly uninformed. 
The senator [Mr. Cass] states truly the law of na- 
tions with regard to liostitities. They are to be re- 
pelled atonce. A formei declaration of war is not 
necessary. Suppose the Mexican general did not 
act under the authority of the constituted authorities 
of Mexico: would war exist even on the supposition 
of the senator from Michigan? Certainly not. But 
he says the Mexican army has crossed the boundary 
of the United States. Is he prepared to show that 
the Dei Norte is the boundary? 


Mr. Cass explained.—His idea was that the Mexi- 
cans had no right to attack the United States troops 
on that side of the river. 

Mr. Berrien.—The proposition of the senator is 
that war exists. How does he prove it? Why, by 
the presence of a Mexican army around the United 
States army. Does he not thus decide the question 
of boundary? No. I beg to ask how that posses- 
sion was acquired, and by whom? It was by the 
march of the United States army into the territory. 
lf conceding that it was a disputed territory, the 
right of Mexico was equal with that of the United 
States to enter the territory. If our possession was 
derived from marching our army there, cannot 
Mexico exercise the same right? Des priority in 
an act of hostility vest a national right? The argu- 
ment of the senator is that the march of the Mexi- 
can army was an act of hostility. Jf so, I have de- 
monstrated that the march of the United States army 
was ap equal act of hostility. War does not, then, 
exist by any act of the constituted authorilies, in 
whose hands alone is the power tocreate war. In 
every aspect of the subject the proposition of the se- 
nator is unsustained, and we are not subject to the 
imputation of maintaining the ridiculous position 
that we are not competent to stop at the Rio Grande, 
and refrain from repelling invasion. The question 
whether the hostilities committed by the Mexican 
army against our army are to be repelled, is another 
and different question. 1 hold that there is nothing 
clearer than that such invasion may be repelled by 
the most powerful means, by the pursuit of the in- 


vaders, and by all possible and necessary means to 


make the repulsion effectual, and for purposes ef 


power lo repel the invasion, and punish the aggres- 
sion. If recognised by the government of Mexico, 
then war does exist—if not the hostility will have 
been committed by an officer of the Mexican army, 
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and no war will exist between the two countries _ 
Now | ask what will be the consequences of the rq. 
cognition of a state of war? The senator has allude 
to the withdrawal of the Mexican minister, and th, 
rejection of ours. But has not our commerce wit, 
Mexico been undisturbed? The presumption of th, 
senator then is refuted by the continuance of the dis. 
charge of the functions of our consuls. The rejec. 
tion or withdrawal of a minister is no evidence of 
the existence of any war—it affords bo presumptioy 
of such a state of war. But I was about to allyq 
to the consequences of a recognition of the exis, 
ence of war. At once an end would be put to th, 
subsisting treaties. Most conveniently for Mexic, 
the accumulated claims of eur citizens would }, 
obliterated—the property and lives of our citizens jy 
Mexico would be at her mercy. It is said that Mey. 
can privateers may be already on the seas. Thy 
cannot be, unless the hostilities have been recognise 
by the government. The evidence thus far is othe. 
wise. The Mexican government will be answerab) 
for every aggression upon our commerce, if mai 
before a declaration of war. And for what are qj 
these consequences to be incurred? Why, that w 
may chastise the Mexican army, and Mexico in a) 
her parts and portions if she avows the act. But in 
absence of all evidence that this is the act of Mey, 
co—with evidence looking the other way—is it pro. 
per, is it wise, is it justifiable in us to make a pr. 
mature declaration that war does exist? 


Mr. J. M. Clayton rose to reply to the senator 
from Michigan, (Mr. Cass.) He appealed to th 
opposite side, and asked them to wait at least till the 
evidence transmitted by the president was printed 
The senator from Michigan said he was satisfied of 
the fact. But he was satisfied without evidence~ 
with nothing but newspaper reports. He was wit 
ling to ‘go it blind.” He contended that there wa 
no evidence before them to enable them to make w 
an honest opinion on the subject. He hoped that the 
majority would not exercise a power which they 
would not desire to be employed against them. Le 
them recollect that the day might come when tli 
majority would be on his side of the chamber. | 
might be that after examining the documents he (Mr, 
C.) would be willing to vote a declaration of war- 
But he could not assent to that without examin: 
tion—without a fair opportunity of forming a judy 
ment. 

Mr. Houston asked the senator from Delawar 
what evidence would satisfy him of the existence o 
a state of war. 


Mr. J. M. Clayton replied that authentic evidence 
of the fact that the hostilities had been sanctioned 
by the Mexican authorities, would satisfy him. But 
there was no such evidence before them now, It wa 
a common thing for the Mexican government to dit 
avow the acts of their generals. A general cow 
mitted an act to-day which the government dis 
vowed to-morrow. If, after a declaration of wit, 
or a recognition of a state of war by the congress! 
the United States, intelligence should be received 0 
the fact that the Mexican government had disavow 
ed the act of their military officers on the ki 
Grande, how mortified would they all be, and bo" 
much would they regret that they had not wail 
until they themselves had decided, after a deliberslt 
examination, instead of precipitately rushing 0! 
declaration of war. 

Mr. Houston again rose, but yielded to— 

Mr. Westcott, who rose amid loud cries of “qué 
tion,” and said that had he been called upon to vol 
on this bill on yesterday, he believed he sho! 
have voted against it. But calm and cool reflectit 
since then had convinced him it was his duty to 0" 
for it. He did not entirely approve of the pare 
logy of the bill. This was, however, no time 
verbal criticism. Immediate, prompt, decisive # 
tion was demanded. His objection to the bil! - 
not that which had been urged. It was entirely 
ferent. He was not disposed, (as this Dill seem? 
do,) to throw upon Mexico the commencement oe 
war. He preferred that this government, inste™ 
the declaration in this bill that “war existed, - 
“by the act of Mexico,” should make an rt 
dent, affirmative, positive, and unequivocal ee 
tion of war against that government. He a 
sured that the past conduct of Mexico wee tol 
United States, ever since Mexico had claime¢ - 
a distinct nation, if fairly exhibited to the cl") 
world, would fully justify such declaration, ses 
Mr. President, (said Mr. W.) if the soldiers ® 
ico had not invaded Texas during the last a ued 00 
they had not murdered Col. Cross—if they 4 Hs 
killed Lieut. Porter—if they had not attacke nef 
dee and Thornton; nay, if her present og i 
now to apologize and atone for these eee io b 
ample cause for our declaring war agai ste" | 
found in her past courses towards us. Sif; ' 
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ed our feelings for a neighboring sister republic hol 
7 train us from demanding and enforcing long | congress, the president cannot issue commissions to 
aration for ber insults and outrages. The | privateers—issue letters of marque and reprisal— 

rican,people would not have submitted to the | cannot authorize the blockade of the Mexican ports 
re ities they have patiently endured from Mexico, | —cannot authorize the capture of Mexican vessels 
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W.,) before the Texas revolution, she had outraged 


our flag in her own ports, and on the high seasin the | crease the efficiency of the supplies of men and mo- 
ylf. She bad robbed and imprisoned our citizens; | ney we propose to give, three-fold. It will convince 


and even our diplomatic and consular agents in her 


iyrisdiction were outraged and insulted in a manner | nations may profit by the information. 


whieb, by the acknowledged laws of nations, afford- 
ed tu us just cause for declaring war against her.— 
But we forbore to resort to this mode of redress.— 
We negotiated a treaty with her, by which she en- 
gaged to indemnify our citizens. She plighted her 
faith as a nation to do them justice—to pay for her 
spoliations of their property and outrages of their 
rights. Has she done so? No, sir! No, sir! She 
has ignominiously violated her plighted faith to them 
and to this government. She has dishonorably with- 
held from us the debt which she engaged to pay for 
their benefit. The president, in his message, states 
that these spoliation claims amount to upwards of 
§6,000,000. I believe, sir, that seven millions of 
dollars would not indemnify those American citizens 
who have suffered from the wrongs and outrages of 
that government. She ought in justice to pay that 
amount, and this guvernment should compel her to 
pay it. Without referring to her insults to our flag 
—the insults to our diplomatic and consular agents, 
or even the imprisonment of some of them and 
other American citizens, we can find in her course 
with respect to the indemnity for these spoliations, 
and in the gross indignity cast in the teeth of the 
American people, in the treatment of its accredited 
minister, (Mr. Slidell) this winter, after her invita- 
tion to send him, as all christendom will say, just 
cause for an affirmative declaration of war against 
her. Sir, (said Mr. W.,) I am not for temporizing 
—for any half-way measures. 1 am in favor of such 
declaration; and, without reference to recent occur- 
rences, I should be in favor of it. I care not if the 
military chief who has usurped the reins of power 
in Mexico—I care not if this congress should disa- 
vow the acts of Generals Ampudia and Arista—if 
it should disgrace and punish these officers for their 
recent acts in the State of Texas—still, causes which 
would weigh with me as sufficient to justify this de- 
claration, were not removed. Doubtless her rulers 
are instigated by the emissaries of other govern- 
ments inimica! to us, Their influence cannot be 
concealed. They are manifest. They will not de 
terme in the least degree from pursuing the path 
that I believe the honor of my country requires me 
to follow. 


Mr. President, I coincide fully in the distinction 
maintained on yesterday by the honorable senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Calhoun] between mere 
hostilities and war, according to the meaning of the 
federal constitution. No hostilities can be recognis- 
ed as war by this government, unless they have been 
declared by congress to constitute war. I hold, too, 
that it is important this distinction should be main- 
tained; as otherwise the acts of the executive may 
create war, and the wise constitutional provision, 
Placing the power of declaring war exclusively in 
congress will be a dead letter. Iam, however, for 
congress in this case exercising its constitutional 

ower. As I before said, I should, after calm deli- 

eration on the subject, prefer an affirmative, une- 
quivocal declaration of war; but I am not disposed 
lo be fastidious as to. the mode. I should prefer a 
manifesto, stating our grievances to the world. But 
the effect of this bill, if it is passed, will be the same 
as if it was such affirmative declaration. The act of 
June 18, 1812, deelared “war to exist against Great 
Britain;” and this bill recites that “it does exist by 


the act of Mexico.” The effect is essential part of 


the matter. 


Mr. W. said he was in favor of the declaration of 


War, because he did not believe that hostilities could 
be as efficiently, effectually, and successfully carried 
on by the executive without it as with it. I concur 
(said Mr. W.) in the opinions advanced on this point 
by the honorable senator from Virginia, [Mr. Pen- 


m any other government on Goqd’s earth. They | on the high seas as prizes of war. 
jd have risen as one man to repel them years | declaration, Mexicans taken in arms after defeat in 
ver attacking our citizens or soliliers cannot be held by 
This forbearance has but emboldened Mexico to | the executive authority as prisoners of war—treason 
rther wrong. Her rulers have mistaken our sympa- | in aiding her troops may even go unpunished; and 
. for her difficulties and misfortunes, and our con- above all, without the observance of the duties of 
MNeretion of her weakness, for pusillanimity! it is| other nations toward us, the duty of neutrality, so 
sl e they should be undeceived. The world has | likely to be violated, could not be properly enforced. 
we imposed upon with respect to the true causes Without such declaration, Mexico may be supplied 
of difference between Mexico and the United States. with arms, ammunition, and munitions of war by 
The recent occurrences are buta drop in the bucket. | other nations; and if captured, they would not be 
Mexico has artfully sought to create the impression, liable to forfeiture as “contraband of war.” 
that what she calls the “spoliation” of Texas, is the claration of war willin every way strengthen the 
origin and cause of these difficulties. Sir, (said Mr. | executive arm in this contest-—~at home, abroad, on 


Without it, and without the express authority of 


Without such 


The de. 


the field of contest, and in these halls. It will in- 


the world we are in earnest in this matter. Other 


Even if this matter with Mexico should be settled 
in a month, the money we expended in, warlike pre- 
parations may not be spent unprofitably. If war is 
formally declared, the contest with Mexico must be 
carried on by the rules of civilized warfare—by the 
acknowledged laws of war. I prefer this to the quasi 
piratical Indian contest, which it will otherwise be. 
come. The rules of civilized war are well known. 
In this age every nation must obey them. If war is 
formally declared, and Mexico should, by its favor- 
able fortune to her arms, have the power to perpe- 
trate a repetition of the atrocities of the Alamo and 
Goliad, she dare not do so in the face of the civiliz- 
ed world. I repeat, therefore, that 1 shall go for 
this part of this bill, and am prepared to sit here till 
it is passed. Alteration will make delay, and expe- 
dition 1s all-important. 


Ido not approve of that part of this bill which 
gives the president the power to select the principal 
officers of the volunteer militia. Was ita new ques- 
tion, I should be inclined to regard the constitutional 
objection raised to it as a very serious one; but lam 
disposed to yield to the precedents of 1812 and 1813 
in itsfavor. I should be better satisfied to leave the 
power to the state authorities. They will be jea- 
lous of officers of federal appointment But this ob- 
jection 1 will forego for the purpose of securing im- 
mediate action on the bill; that troops may be sent 
forthwith to the field, and the honor, and interests, 
and rights of the country maintained. 


i 


Mr. Crittenden. No; there was a shade of differ- 
ence—a very perceptible one. He believed it was 
indispensable policy to make the war as sharp and 
short as possible. If it lingered one year it would 
not be a Mexican war. With a straw you could 
kindle a fire to burn downa city. In this connected 
condition of the world war was felt everywhere.— . 
War could not be made with Mexico without teuch- 
ing the interests and exciting the jealousies of all 
nations trading with us. Great consequences might 
be involved in that war. He would therefore make 
it as compendious as possible. He would even, if 
he had his way, send a minister plenipotentiary with 
the general, and between every blow hold out the 
offer of peace. He would be willing to give the 
means to the president for the purpose of repelling 
invasion, and otherwise prosecuting hostilities, til} 
the peace of the country be secured from the danger 
of further invasion. All the time he would give no- 
tice of peace by the minister going along with the 
general. Thus limited, he was assured they would 
get any amount of military foree. He would move 
to strike out and insert something like that which he 
had suggested. After expressing his dissatisfaction 
with the preamble, of which he saw no necessity— 
there was none in the declaration of war in 18]2— 
the honorable senator resumed his seat. 


Mr. Calhoun then rose and said: Senators havee 
not made the distinction—an obvious one—between 
the fact, whether there be war, and the act of de- 
claring war. All admitted that there was no war 
connected with this invasion which gave them a right 
to decsare war. War was an act of hostility, which 
came from the sovereigu power. Asa mere matter 
of truth or falsehood, he could not vote for the bill. 
As men, and as patriots, he appeaied to the senators 
whether they ought not to remove this impediment, 
provided this removal would not destroy the efficien- 
cy of the bill. They ought to accommodate those 
who thought with him. Was it not desirable to have 
a strong vote? Why, then, not remove this impedi- 
ment to a strong vote? There could be but one ob- 
jection, and that was, that it would render the bill 
| less efficient. But could that objection be entertain- 
ed by any one? He now came to make some remarks 
on the speech of the senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Crittenden.) He had made a suggestion which seem- 
ed to remove every objection. It gave this bill all 
possible efficiency—ability to prosecute the hostili- 
ties not merely to the frontier, but beyond it. They 
could do no more than that. But since some gen- 
tlemen around him seemed to say that there was war, 
he would allude to that. The difference between 
the existing state of things was as wide as the poles. 


' 





Mr. Critteuden hoped that the emergency would 
not be found so pressing as some senators appeared 
to suppose. He had great confidence in the officer 
commanding the forces on the Rio Grande, and was 


Matamoras. 
speculation. aii 
to act under such a supposition. 


and propriety. 


Rio Grande between the troops of the two countries 
say; but he feared that when the matter was investi 
to regard with entire approbation the conduct o 


the executive. 


must have foreseen. 


It was conceded that this was disputed territory 


of it? Had not the other disputing claimant an equa 
right? 
subject at present. 


ment to repelling invasion. 


pelling invasion. He meant by that, pursuing, beat 
ing down, tli the borders were freed from danger o 
a repetition of the invasion. 





nybacker,} and other senators. 


A senator. That would be war. 


‘Yo whose fault that was to be ascribed, he could not | 1f they were afraid to do it. 


What right had the United States to take possession 


War placed every member of this community at 
war with every member of the Mexican community. 
But itdid not end there—it created new relations 
between this country and all other powers, and 


pretty confident that, in eight and forty hours after | amongst these relations was the right to blockade— 
the date of last advices, it would be found that the | interfering with the nations of the world, and tend- 
general commanding had whipped the Mexicans, | ing to bring us into conflict with them. The moment 
driven them across the river, and was in the town of | it was declared, privateering commenced, and swarms 

He wight be wrong, but that was his| Of privateers were let loose upon our extended com- 
Still he admitted that they were not | merce. 


And more than that any mode of adjust- 


They were to act| ment was set aside except that by a treaty of peace. 
with the least possible delay consistent with order | Why, in the name of all that is reasonable, he asked, 
He was to a great extent prepared | would they rush at once to the ultimate resort? Sup- 
to vote for the supplies—not indeed so advisedly as | pose this turned out to be a case in which war ought 
he would have desired. One thing was certain—j|to be declared, after examination of all the docu- 
that there had been, to some extent, a conflict on the | ments. 


. Let the declaration be made in due form 
,| and with becoming dignity—not in this side-way, as 
Let them show a front 
-| to the world, such as was becoming the character of 


gated, it would be found that he would not be able| the nation. In the present condition of the world, 


f| war was a tremendous thing. The whole sentiment 


He saw no reason for the advance | Of the civilized world was turning stronger and. 
of the troops to the Rio Grande—for the hazarding | Stronger against war. And let us not, (said Mr. C.,) 
of those consequences which every sensible man | for the honor of our country—for the dignity of the 

It was not for a moment to be | republic—be the first to create a state of war. Mor- 
imagined that the angry armies of two angry and | tal man cannot see the end of it, 
quarrelling nations should day after day face each | and see that we are rushing upon the most tremen- 
other, with cannons pointed at each other, and only | dous event, 1 am amazed. 
a fordable river between them, and conflict not result, | | am in a state of wonder and deep alarm. 


When I look on 


I am more than amazed; 
This is 
not the tone of character to go into war. They who 
go into war in this manner—as if seeking a divisive 
| | Course—cannot expect to succeed. It is a hasty, 


But he would not prosecute that view of the thoughtless course. Ido not wish to use any words 
He was willing to consider the L exh | : 
exigency as urgent as they pleased, and to make ad- ee ort you to | even the appearance of preci- 
equate preparation. As it was the wish of some se- | P? “aitanh or whe : at deep reflection and profound 
nators to rest with that in the meantime, he should Fal tation which alone can guide you to a success- 
be entirely content with that course, but he did not |‘? '$°¥° 

know that he would be willing to limit the govern- 


in an offensive sense—but with all possible emphasis, 


Mr. J. M. Clayton said that the question now was 


Perhaps he would be| whether gentlemen should now vote the supplies 
satisfied with an expression of whathe meant by re- | that were necessary to meet the hostilities that had 


-|taken place, no matter how they had been occa- 
f | sioned, or refuse to vote them because there were 


| certain other things in the bill to which they could 
not agree. ; 
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He had hoped that those who constituted the ma- 
jority would act with justice and generosity, and 
would have consented to place the members of the 
senate who differed from them only on a question of 
fact, and not of principle, and who were as ready to 
vote supplies to the government as themselves, in a 
position where they could have done this without 
committing themselves on a question of fact, with- 
out any adequate evidence to go upon. They loved 
their country as ardently as their brother senators, 
and as anxiously desired to relieve her distresses and 
to sustain her honor. But they did not desire to be 
placed in a false position; and he must be permitted 
to protest against the course pursued towards them 
by gentlemen on the other side of the chamber as 
oppressive and every way unjust. He should, never- 
theless, vote the supplies. There should be no mis- 
construction of his views on that point. He would 
vote for the bill; but he would vote for it undera 
protest. He was voting in the dark on the question 
of fact and of Jaw, whether a state of war did or 
did not exist. He was compelled to doso. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side forced him to doit. He 
knew that his vote would not alter the decision of 
the question; and it was possible his vote might not 
answer the purposes of the majority. The bill would 
pass by a large majority; nevertheless, it should not 
pass without his vote. He would vote supplies for 
his government at al) hazards, 


Mr. Davis said that he had used every exertiop-in 
his power to modify the bill so as to be able to give it 
his support. He had attended to the proceedings, and 
listened to the debate with earnest attention, and 
had done al] that he could to obtain such amend- 
ments as seemed to him essential to truth and ne- 


cessary to vindicate the justice of the country, but | 


without success; and he the more regretted this, as 
he had felt a great solicitude to sustain some of the 
main provisions of the bill. 

The intelligence, as announced, disclosed an im- 
portant fact. The army of the United States sta- 
tioned upon the Rio del Norte was in a critical and 
dangerous posture, needing succor. Now, although 
it is not probable that any aid which we may afford 
will be seasonable, (said Mr. D.) yet I will take the 
fact as it is stated, and make every necessary provi- 
sion for relief. This | am anxious to do, and, under 
the emergency, I am willing to waive all matters of 
form. [will place money, men, and the material 
of war at the disposal of the government, to any 
extent necessary to meet the emergency, and to res- 
cue the army from all peril. 1 would supply the 
government with all the means necessary to exert 
its energies with promptness and success, and had 
hoped that the form of the bill would be such as to 
enable me to give to ita hearty support. But the 
judgment of the senate is otherwise. While the bill 
makes ample provision in this particular, it contains 
another provision of quite another character, and 
which I find it impossible to support upon the evi- 
dence, as it stands before us. The preamble dclares 
that war exists between the United States and the 
Republic of Mexico by the act of the Jatter power. 
Yes, that war exists by the act of Mexico. ‘This 
preamble, too, is made the basis of the bill which 
follows. Now, Mr. President, I shall not at this 
time, wearied as I am, and as the senate must de, 
enter into an examination of the important and mo- 
mentous considerations which surround this ques- 
tion; but I must be permitted, in a matter of such 
deep and pervading interest, to advert ic some of the 
reasons which will govern my vote. ‘rhe subject 
has been discussed with earnestness and ability, and 
while I shall avoid reiterating the arguments of 
others, I shall advert to some considerations which 
have great weight in my mind, and will determine 
the course which I shall pursue. This isa duty which 
I could not avoid if 1 would, aS I know not how 
others intend to vote. 


The message of the president was sent in yester- 
day, with voluminous documents, which have not 
been read: We have therefore no knowledge of 
their contents, and are called upon to yote in the 
dark upon the measures founded upon them, We 
are called upon, under these circumstances, to de- 
clare a great fact upon trust; we are called upon to 
announce to the country and the world that war ex- 
ists by the act of Mexico—to exonerate ourselves 
and fix upon her the stigma of such an act. Now, 
sir, I must be satisfied of the truth of the statement 
before 1 give to it my sanction. 1 cannot, upon 
trust, undertake to decide a question of such magni- 
tude. That hostilities exist I do not doubt, but | 
must know who is the aggressor before I can deter- 
mine who is responsible. If Mexico is not the ag- 
gressor, war does not exist by her act. No injury 
can result by delaying this declaration till the facts 
are known—until the evidence is before us which 
will enable us to decide understandingly. This 
seems to me due to ourselves, to the country, and to 
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truth. The majority, entertaining a different opin- 
ion, refuse that indulgence; they insist that I shall 
vote upon the light before me, and in such alterna- 
tive I have no choice but to vote without evidence 
upon trust, or to oppose the bill, and } cannot hesi- 
tate as to my duty. My friend from Delaware, 
(Mr. Clayton,) who in like perplexity, has an- 
nounced his purpose to sustain the bill—to vote for 
provisions to which his judgment and his con- 
science is opposed, in order to promote an object 
to which he is anxious to give his support. ‘This 
I cannot do. I cannot sanction so important a 
statement, and the deductions which will be made 
from it, anxious as [ am to give succor and support 
to the army. 

Let us, sir, glance at some of the facts, as they 
are either known or represented. The great ques- 
tion is, who is the aggressor? It may be that it is 
Mexico; and if itis—if she has, without provoca- 
tion, spilt the blood of our citizens upon our soil, 
the fact will go far to justify the preamble; tut if 
she has resisted aggression upon her, the responsibi- 
lity, both for acts and consequences, is changed.— 
If in one case war exists by her act, it is obvious in 
the other that it does not exist by her act. It is but 
a few weeks since the army was at Corpus Christi, 
some hundred miles easterly of its present position. 
It was ordered to advance and take position upon the 
Rio del Norte. Now, I have always understood that 
the greater part, if not all the region west of the 
Nueces, was debatable ground, and so considered at 
the time of the admission of Texus, and by the act 
of admission. Notwithstanding this, the commanding 
general, under orders, placed his camp on the bank 
of the Rio del Norte and pointed his guns at the city 
| of Matamoros. 


The senator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass,) has said 
that the question now to be considered is not one of 
title, but of possession, because a party having pos- 
session of a disputed territory has the right to main- 
tain it until the question is settled. I acquiesce in 
the rule, and would ask, what is the extent of our 
right of possession? We derive our title, whatever 
it is, from Texas. It is coextensive with hers, but 
no greater, because she could transfer nothing that 
she had not acquired. Hers was the right of con- 
quest. How far did it go? How far did she extend 
her jurisdiction? How far were her laws and au- 
thority acknowledged and submitted to? Did her 
jurisdiction ever extend to the left bank of the Rio 
de] Norte? Did the people there ever submit to or 
acknowledge her jurisdiction? I think I hazard no- 





thing in saying that it is notorious that she never had 
 posecenat of any portion of this valley. On the 
|contrary, it is believed to be notorious that the po- 
pulation of this region, from Brasos Santiago, at the 
mouth of the river, to Santa Fe, have at all times 
been part and parcel of the Mexican republic, under 
its laws, and subject to its jurisdiction. What title, 
then, had Texas to this country? None, if her right 
was only commensurate with her conquest. She 
had, it is true, extended her paper boundary to the 
\river, but of what avail could that be if she never 
enforced that title? This appears, as far as ] am 
able to judge, to have been the state of things when 
| the army was ordered to advance into this territory. 
| The Mexicans were in possession, and had actual 
jurisdiction, with custom houses at Santiago and 
Santa Fe. Upon this territory the army encamped. 
it dispossessed the Mexicans; it went there for that 
purpose, as far as lam able to judge from the facts 
disclosed. Now, sir, if it did this, if it took posses- 
sion of Santiago, and blockaded the mouth of the 
river, while it lay encamped before Matamoros, who 
is the aggressor? Who, in such a state of facts, took 
possession by force? Who provoked violence by acts 
of violence? 


Sir, it has been said and justly too, that we should 
be slow in giving provocation to Mexico, or in in- 
flicting chastisement upon her, as there are causes 
of irritation between us arising from circumstances, 
which I have no time to enumerate, which demand 
forbearance. She is weak and weare strong. She 
is a sister republic, and believes that we have beep 
instrumental in inflicting upon her great wrongs.-— 
|Under such circumstances, I could wish to avoid 
any new cause of resentment or irritation. She is 
entitled to our forbearance, and I would refrain as 
far as possible from widening the breach between us. 

If it turns out, as I believe it will, that Texas 
never had possession of the Rio del Norte, while 
Mexico has at all times had and aiaintained posses- 
sion, and that the army entered to dispossess her—if 
this shal! prove to be so, and that Mexico only re- 
sisted this intrusion, can it be said with any truth 
that she is the aggressor, and that war exists by her 
act? If, sir, in our haste to enlarge our territory, we 
have caused the collision, let the responsibility rest 
where it belongs. The president himself admits that 








structed his minister to settle and adjust it. Under 
these circumstances, [ am not willing to declare tg 
the world that war exists by the act of Mexico,— 
These. difficulties mignt be removed, but 1 cannot 
sanction such a declaration until they are. It is the 
pleasure of a majority to unite this declaration with 
the provision for supplies, and, as I cannot vote for 
— without voting for the other, I must oppose 
oth. 
_Mr. Allen here said he would not protract the 
discussion. There were certain great facts in this 
case which no arguments could set aside. Our friend- 
ly relations with Mexico had been interrupted by 
her own acts. She had recalled her minister—lite- 
rally expelled ours—and had invaded our soil with 
her armies. These facts nothing could set aside, and 
the way of duty was as clear as noonday. 
The president then proceeded to put the question 
on Mr. J. M. Clayton’s motion to strike out, when 
Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, stated that he would 
vote in favor of the motion to strike out, for the 
purpose of inserting the amendment suggested by 
the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Crittenden], 
wishing it distinctly understood that he did not in- 
tend at the present time to express any ovinion upon 
the propriety of marching United States troops upon 


the territory in dispute between this country and 
Mexico. 


Mr. Breese, desired to know whether the yeas and 
nays had been ordered upon the motion under dis- 
cussion; the motion originally was to strike out and 
insert, upon which the yeas and nays were ordered; 
subsequently the motion was modified, and is now 
simply to strike out; he desired to know whether the 
yeas and nays had been ordered upon this modifica- 
tion. 

The president replied in the affirmative. 

The question was then taken and resulted as fol- 
ows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Cal- 
houn, Thomas Clayton, J. M. Clayton, Corwin, Crit- 
tenden, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Huntington, Johnson, 
of Md., Johnson, of La., McDuffie, Mangum, More- 
head, Simmons, Upham, Woodbridge—20. 

NAYS.— Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Ather- 
ton, Bagby, Benton, Breese, Bright, Cameron, Cass, 
Colquitt, Dix, Houston, Jarnagin, Jenness, Lewis, 
Niles, Pennybacker, Rusk, Semple, Sevier, Speight, 
Sturgeon, Turney, Yulee—25. 

So the motion to strike out was not agreed to. 

Mr. Crittenden expressed a desire that the ground 
taken upon this subject by the minority should be 
recorded upon the journal, and for this purpose he 
moved to strike out from the first section of the bill 
the words, ‘‘to prosecute said war to a speedy and 
successful termination,” and insert “for the purpose 
of repelling the invasion, the president is hereby,” 
&e, 

The president was of opinion that this renewal 
of a motion to strike out a sentence which the senate 
had already refused to strike out was not in order. 

Mr. Crittenden explained, and contended that the 
motion to strike out and insert was in order. 

After a short discussion upon the point. of order 
between senators Calhoun, Mangum, and Berrien, 
the objection was withdrawn. 

Mr. Crittenden asked for the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered. 

The question was then taken, and resulted as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Archer, Berrien, Calhoun, Thos. 
Ciayton, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, 
Dayton, Evans, Huntington, Johnson, of Maryland, 
Johnson, of Lou., McDuffie, Mangum, Morehead, 
Simmons, Upham, Woodbridge—20. 

NAYS.— Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Ather- 
ton, Bagby, Benton, Breese, Bright, Cameron, Cass, 
Colquitt, Dix, Houston, Jarnagin, Jenness, Lewis, 
Niles, Penny backer, Rusk, Semple, Sevier, Speight, 
Sturgeon, Turney, Westcott, Yulee—26. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

The several sections of this bill having been gone 
through with, and the question being on the pream- 
ble, in the following words: ; 

‘‘Whereas, by the act of the republic of Mexico, 
a state of war exists between that government and. 
the United, States: Therefore”— 

Mr. Huntington moved that it be stricken out. 

Mr. H. said he should not, at this late hour, at- 
tempt to. detain the senate by any lengthened re- 
marks on the general subject of our relations with 
Mexico, but he felt that he ought to state, in a sen- 
tence or two, the reasons why he wished this part of 
the bill erased. . 

1. The preamble assumed that as a fact whick 
had not been proved. He was called on, by voting for 
this part of the bill, to say that war existed between 
Mexico and the United States. He had no evidence 
that such was the fact, and how could he say that i 
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9, Suppose it should turn out not to be the fact, he 
syed gentlemen to look at the results that would 
Now from such a declaration. It would alter all 
he relations of property; it would give rights to 
ther parties which they could not otherwise pos- 
ss, and put at the mercy of Mexico the commerce 
“four citizens. 

3. It assumed as a fact that the whole cause of 
ar had proceeded from the acts of Mexico alone. 
»pfore Mr. H. could say this, he wanted to examine 
ye documents to see how the facts really stood.— 
1wanted to see whether these acts of hostility 
ee the acts of military snbalterns alone, or were 
truth acts ordered by the Mexican government. 

j, Because it asserted, or implied, that the course 
the administration had been such as the senate 
yid not sanction; that we had a right to go with 
rarmy to the Rio del Norte and erect our batte- 
‘.3 in front of Matamoros, thus threatening the safety 
fihattown. (Mr. H. had thought that, by the de- 
mination of the senate yesterday, it had been 
vreed that this point was for the present to be re- 
ved. 

5 ti considered this preambls unnecessary for 
ye object of the bill. He had hoped that the bill 
ould have been so framed as to encounter no objec- 
on inany quarter. We might secure all the re- 
yisite power to repel invasion and punish the in- 
nders Without any such declaration. If the pre- 
noble should be stricken entirely from the bill, the bill 
elf might be so modified as to enable the govern- 
ent to resist invasion effectually, and in a manner 
ynorable to the country. 


a Mr. Reverdy Johnson said that, from the first mo- 
enthe had heard that the American army was in 
nger, and that the honor of the nation required its 
lief, he had resolved in his own heart that nothing 
could do should be wanting to secure the one and 
vindicate the other; and if for that purpose it was 
emed necessary to place the whole physical and 
uniary power of the government at the disposal 
the executive, he was prepared to do it. In voting 
yon the several amendments which had been pre- 
red upon his own side of the senate, he had been 
tuated by the single purpose of procuring, if such 
thing were possible, a unanimous vote of the senate. 
hat most desirable end seemed to be now impossi- 


















































































Inrelation to one of the amendments which had 
en proposed, his own personal wishes would have 
en gratified could it have been adopted, so that he 
cht have been relieved from the necessity of as- 
ing that a state of warnow existed between the 
ited States and Mexico. But in this he had been 
appointed, and he found himself obliged to act 
on such information as was now in his possession; 
i, forming his judgment from that alone, he must 
lieve that a state of war did now exist; not, to be 
t, inthe constitutional sense, because the consti- 
ion conferred upon congress the exclusive power 
declare war; but in a sense equally important.— 
ie territory of the United States has been invaded. 
id why did he say this? He had not been here at 
# me Texas had been received into the union; 
tit was frank in him to say, however his opinions 
tht be now, since he had seen how Texas was re- 
ented here, he should at that time have voted 
inst her adinission. 


but Texas was now received; she constituted one 
ihe states of this confederacy. And how had she 
Nreceived? What had been her condition then, 
iwhat was it now? She had claimed the Rio del 
teas her boundary line ever since 1836. She 
‘alnounced that river to the world as one of her 
tdaries. What else had she done? In pursuance 
ihe offer of the United States she had adopted a 
stitution; and in that instrument she asserted the 
he limits to her jurisdiction. In view of that in- 
ent, the portion of country now occupied by 
roops constituted by law one of our congressional 
cls, By receiving her we had made that dis- 
tas much our charge as any other portion of the 
led States—-whether by Mr. J’s consent or not, 
‘immaterial to him. Texas was in the union, 
’ ter rights and interests, as one of the states 
e Dow as dear in the view of every true Ameri- 
48 those of any of the other states. We were 
% by our plighted faith to maintain her territory 
e,-: We had received her with boundaries 
* — defined; and, certainly, the national faith 
‘Piedged to maintain those boundaries as we had 
ed them, and to defend her territory in its 
€xtent. 

vv 4 Was unwilling to vote for the amendment 
; rend from Connecticut, (Mr. Huntington.) 
Pas re Was unwilling to adopt the pream- 
ia is bill, because it asserted that war existed. 
hey. was the cause of the war? It charged it 
‘ “r upon the act of Mexico. But what would 
elect of striking out this part of the bill? It 






























was virtually to say that the war was owing to some 
other cause; and what was that? It could be nothing 
else than some wrong done by the United States.— 
Now Mr. J. was unwilling to adopt an amendment 
implying the dishonor of his own country. He never 
would consent by a vote of his to declare to the world 
that in this war the United States had been the ag- 
gressor. He would not have voted té declare war; 
but if war was necessary and could notbe avoided, 
he was not going to begin it by telling the world that 
it had been induced by the fault of the U. States go- 
vernment. 

He was not called upon to vote that the crossing 
of the Rio del Norte was an act of war, or that it 
was done by order of the government of Mexico.— 
He had no positive proof that it was; but he could 
not but believe, with the honorable senator from 
Michigan, (Mr. Cass), that the presumption was 
strong, nay, violent, that it had been ordered by that 
government. He was asked to vote simply thaia 
state of war did exist, and the amendment moved by 
his friend from Connecticut asked him to say that it 
existed by some wrong on our part. This he would 
not do. it he was right in holding the Rio de} Norte 
to be the western boundary of Texas, then we had a 
right to march our army to that river. Whether it 
was expedient to do so was another question. We 
were bound, if we believed that the safety of Texas re- 
quired it, to take that step. He confessed that, had 
the responsibility been his, he should have acted 
otherwise; but the act was done; the advance had 
been made; our army was in a state of danger; 
gen. Taylor was surrounded by three times his own 
number; his supplies were cut off; and ere this it was 
possible that the whole command had fallen victims 
to their own reckless bravery and want of caution. 
could he say that war did not exist? Certainly it did; 
and it existed by the act of Mexico, if the advance 
of gen. Arista had been made by order of the Mexi- 
can government. He could notconsent to the amend- 
ment, and thereby to say that if war existed, it ex- 
isted by our own fault, and not by the aggression of 
Mexico. 


Mr. Morehead said that the senator from Mary- 
land must be mistaken on the question of boundary. 
The subject of boundary was expressly referred to 
in the discussion on the annexation of Texas, was 
referred to in the annexation resolution itself. The 
second section of that resolution says: 

Sec. 2. nd be it further resolved, That the forego- 


ing consent of congress is given upon the following | 
conditions, and with the following guaranties, to| 


wit: First. Said state to be formed, subject to the 
adjustment of this government on all questions of 
boundary that may arise with other governments. 

The question which we are now called upon to de- 
termine, he understood to be, was whether the war 
declared to exist has been caused by Mexico. Whe- 
ther it is waged by the authority of Mexico may de- 
pend on circumstances. We have not had an oppor- 
tunity to investigate the subject. The question may 
hereafter present itself in a different light from that 
in which we now see it; and yet under these circum. 
stances, we are called upon to declare that this is a 
war authorised by Mexico. 


Mr. Huntington thought his friend from Maryland 
was laboring under a mistaken idea with respect to 
the purport of his amendment. If we erase the pre- 
amblie we do not thereby deny that war exists; nor do 
we assert that Mexico has not authorized these hos- 
tile acts. We only declare, by striking out the pre- 
amble, that we wish to investigate; that we do not 
know; that we have not evidence whether war does 
exist authorised by Mexico. 

Mr. Johnson of Maryland said that Mexico claims 
the whole of Texas. We cannot go to Mexico, 


therefore, to ask about our boundaries. She denies | 


the existence of such a state as | exas. 
Texas to inquire about the boundary. 

Mr. Berrien said that in the debates on the annex- 
ation of Texas the questionjof true boundary was une 
of much doubt and difficulty. It was difficult to un- 
derstand whether the Nueces or the Rio Grande was 
the boundary between Texas and Mexico, and the 
section referred to was added by the senate for this 
very reason. It was to settle this disputed boundary 
that the amendment referred to was made. 

Mr. Archer said the bill to be reported by the 
cominittee on foreign relations would probably con- 
tain the same preamble. Why then refuse to strike 
out the preamble from this bill, thereby securing a 
full vote? ‘This would not prevent the adoption of 
the same preamble in another bill, which would 
amount to the same thing. This preamble properly 
belongs to a bill to be reported from the committee 
on foreign relations declaring war. 

The yeas and nays were then taken on Mr. Hun- 
tington’s motion to strike out the preamble. 

ecided in the negative, ayes 18 nays 28—(see the 
yeas and nays, page 161.) 


We go to 





weal 


No other amendment being proposed the bill was 
then reported to the senate, the amendments agreed 
to, and the bill ordered to a third reading. The third 
reading being called for, no objection was made, and 
the question was put—‘Shall this bill pass?” 

Mr. Crittenden hoped that the question might be 
so put as to divide the preamble from the bill. The 
question might first be taken on the passage of the 
bill without the preamble, and the preamble could 
be voted for separately. This would secure a large 
vote for the passage of the bili. 

Mr. Sevier. The preamble is only the title of the 
bill. 

The president said: It is the opinion of the chair 
thatthe preamble isa partof the bill, and that it 
cannot be divided. 

Mr. Crittenden said: Now I want to vote for the 
bill, and trust that, by unanimous consent of the se- 
nate the question may be taken on the bill and on the 
preamble separately. 

Mr. Calhoun would not vote for it, with or with- 
out the preamble. It is a solemn declaration of war 
to Mexico and to the world. This was taking a step 
of which he could not approve. When his name 
should be called, therefore, he would remain silent. 

Mr. Upham wished to vote for the bill,but he could 
not vote for the preamble. He had not information 
to enable him to vote for the preamble, and he could 
not vote what he did not know. 

Mr. Dayton made a similar statement. 

Mr. Crittenden said the question might be put, 
‘Shall the bill pass?” Make that the question with- 
out ihe preamble, ard he was willing and anxious to 
vote for it. He would not vote for the preamble. 

Mr. Breese said that if the question could not be 
divided unless by unanimous consent of the senate, 
he would object. 


Mr. Manguin asked the president whether he and 
other senators could vote for the bill with a protest 
against the preamble, and whether that protest would 


| be put on the journal. 


Mr. Speight said there was a precedent for enter- 
ing a protest on the journal. 

Mr. Crittenden appealed to the senator from ll- 
linois, (Mr. Breese), to withdraw his objection. After 
a pause, Mr. C. asked, does the senator yield his ob- 
jection? 

Mr. Breese said it might endanger the passage of 
the bill if it should pass first without the preamble. 

Mr. Crittenden pledged himself that he would 
move to reconsider, if there was any danger like 
that which the senator from [Ilinois apprehended. 

Mr. Breese then withdrew his objection. 

The president then stated that, by unanimous cone 
sent of the senate, the question would be, shall the 
bill pass without the preamble? 

Mr. Bagby could not coasent to have the question 
put in this way. He could not vote for the bill with- 
out the preamble. 

Mr. Crittenden suggested to the chair that the 
question might be put somewhat differently from the 
form in which it had been stated. 

Mr. J. M. Clayton saw no difficulty in voting for 
the bill itself, first, without the preamble, and then 
for the preamble. 

Mr. Bagby said, if it was put in this form, he 
would have to vote against the bill, while he wished 
to vote for it. 

Mr. J. M. Clayton thought that the senator from 
Alabama might vote for the bill without the pream- 
ble, and vote for the preamble afterwards. 


Mr. R. Johnson said that the senator from Alaba- 
ma could have no more difficulty in voting for the 
bill and the preamble separately, than he could have 
for voting for different sections of the bill separately. 

Mr. Mangum had made up his mind to vote for 
the bill, but he entered his most solemn protest 
against the hasty declaration of the preamble, about 
the existence of war, and he would ask the senate 
that that protest might be entered on the journal. 

Mr. Dayton said he likewise, with the utmost bre- 
vity, desired to protest against the assumption of the 
fact that way, in the sense known to our constitu- 
tion, existed, and that it existed by ihe act of Mexico. 
He had no knowledge of either of these facts, and 
had no means of attaining such knowledge; but, if 
pressed to vote, he would go for supplies in this 
emergency necessary to save the army and the ho- 
nor of the country. That if the protest of any one 
senator should be entered on the journal, he trusted 
that the same privilege would be extended to all 
others similarly situated. [Several senators: Cer- 
tainly.’’} 

Mr. J. M. Clayton made a similar protest. 

The question, “Shall the bill pass?” was then put 
and resulted ayes 40, nays 2. [See names on page 


161. 

When Mr. Crittenden’s name was called, he yot- 
ed “aye, except the preamble.” So also did Mr. Up- 
ham. The bill was then read by its title abd passed. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Nationat Finances. War has commenced.— 
Ten millions of dollars have been promptly voted to- 
wards commencing operations. One and a half 
milllions have been voted to pay expenses already in- 
curred, and which the annual appropriations of last 
year fell sbort of defraying. Two millions in addi- 
tion to the treasurer’s estimates, to feed and clothe 
the 7 or 8000 men, voted last week as additional to 
the regular army. Their bounty and pay have been 
provided for in the annual appropriation bill passed 
Jast week. Munitions and transportation will accu- 
mulate military expenditures rapidly. The naval 
expenses will also be largely increased. Additional 
ships are to be put in commission. Crews are to be 
enlisted, stores to be provided. Transports are to 
be in service. 

A bill has passed the house of representatives, 
giving the president power to call into service any 
number of seamen beyond the 7,500 at present limit- 
ed by Jaw, and the naval committee of the senate 
have reported a bill authorizing the president to have 
any number of war steamers, not exceeding ten, of 
such construction as he may deem proper, built.— 
These are exclusive of the Atlantic mail steamers‘ 
already authorized. Together they will require a 
Jarge appropriation. 

The National Intelligencer, noticing an article in a 
New York paper which intimates that ‘tit may be 
necessary for congress to authorize a loan, to meet 
these extras,” says—‘*Dovbtless congress will find 
itself under the necessity, hefore adjourning, of pro- 
viding money, in addition to the current revenue, to 





defray the expenditure which will attend the now | 


inevitable operations of the government. The re- 
duction of the tariff of duties on imports, had it been 
carried into effect, would equally have induced the 
necessity, now or not Jong hereafter, of supplying 
revenue from some other source. But the late act 
of congress—and, indeed, independently of the move- 
ment of congress, the preceding action of the execu- 
tive—requiring an expenditure probably far to ex- 
ceed the surplus in the treasury, may be considered 
as an indefinite postponement of the treasury scheme 
for a general reduction of the tariff. 
granted, however, that, for any immediate purpose, 
the administration will first resort to the expedient 


of an issue of treasury notes; the necessity for re- | all their property is suddenly rendered unavailable? 
sorting to which will, in connexion with the exist- | Great inconvenience and damage must be the conse- 


ence of a foreign war requiring the transportation to qu 


great distances of large sums of money, render the 
sub-treasury scheme wholly impracticable, and pro- 
bably cause that, as well as the anti-tariff project, to 
be deferred. Should the war unhappily be pro- 
longed, however, loans must be necessarily recurred 
to, and will constitute the chief source of revenue 
for defraying the expenses of the war. Whenever 
loans are to be authorized, in any considerable amount, 
congress will find itself obliged to lay direct taxes 
and excises, and pledge the proceeds of them to pay 
the interest and provide a sinking fund for their re- 
demption. We do not suppose, therefore, that any 
loan, in the shape of an issue of government stock, 
will be resorted to at the present session of con- 
gress.’’ 

A New York paper says—‘'We differ entirely from 
the president’s organ in Washington, in believing 
that the tariff should be modified or altered during 
the existence of the war with Mexico. This opinion 
prevails among political men of all parties—among 
those who were in favor of such an alteration, at the 
commencement of the session of congress, as well as 
among those who were opposed to it. It is true, the 
present tariff may be modified in some slight degree, 
as on the principles of equity, so as to increase the 
revenue consistent with the disbursements; but we 
do not believe that in the state of our foreign re- 
Jations any other modification will be attempted.— 
There are twelve millions in the treasury surplus— 
ten millions of this sum is already appropriated by 
congress, to begin the operations against the Mexi- 
cans; but we are very much afraid that this will be a 
mere bagatelle to what will be required before the 
war 18 terminated. It is possible that in the first 
year of the war, the aggregate expenses of the coun- 
try may reach fifty millions—thirty-five millions of 
this sum must come from the revenue, and the re- 
mainder by the issue of treasury notes. Under such 
a view of things, there is no prospect of any change 
in the tariff, nor yet of the passage of the sub-trea. 
sury. All these matters must be postponed for the 
present.” : 

A New Orleans letter of 10th inst., published in 
the N. ¥. Courier, says—‘*Commercial affairs are in 
a very distressed condition at present; and unless re- 
lief speedily arrives, a severe crisis will be upon us. 
The present beavy and still heavicr prospects of ex- 
penditure of the government at this place, and the di- 
fliculty they will have in placing the needful funds 














We take it for | Withdrawn their credits; and so the produce 1s piling 


| 


| 


here from the north, have alarmed our banks both 
as to exchange and a specie demand; and they have 
either ceased or greatly curtailed their operations 
both in the exchange and discount line. The pur- 
chasers of cotton and other produce, suddenly find 
themselves unable to negotiate their bills. The fac- 
tors in vain call &pon them for their money which is 
required to mpet their own engagements—and the 
consequent pressure and dullness, is very great.— 
New operations are almost entirely suspended; and 
a large factor told me that it would be impossible to 
force a sale of cotton or of any other produce, ex- 
cept at ruinous sacrifice of 15 to 20 percent. Ex- 
change on New York is down to3 per cent. discount, 
and can only be got off in limited amounts, and only 
such bills as are really prime A. 1. This state of 
things cannot continue many days longer, and we 
shall have numerous failures, unless the banks let 
out and come to the relief of the community. The 
sacrifices that are daily making are very severe— 
particularly in the western produce; and all this 
arises from the action of government, and the want 
of foresight and knowledge on the part of the mis- 
erable weak creature at the head of the treasury 
department. I see no mode in which he can get 
along with his monied arrangements for this place, 
but by the actual shipment of specie from the north, 
and which must come forward in sums that will pro- 
bably make your New York banks open their eyes. 
{tis under such circumstances as these, that the 
government here are making all their transactions 
on credit, paying, or rather agreeing to pay, (as in 
one instance that I know of) $13 per 1,000 bar- 
rels of pork that could have been bonght at $10 50 
for the money, and every thing else in the same 
ratio.” 

The New York Journal of Commerce says—“The 
accounts from N. Orleans and Mobile are very bad. 
The produce of the west and south is coming down 
in one great and endless avalanche, but the circula- 
tion of business is stopped. The rates of freight 
have advanced materially; merchants are unwilling 
to take the hazards of making shipments; the north- 
ern merchants, unwilling to advance on property 
which must encounter the risks of the gulf, have 


up beyond the capacities of all the warehouses.— 
How can merchants meet their engagements, when 


ence.”’ 

Another New Orleans letter, published in the Phi- 
ladelphia U.S. Gazette, says—*The government 
have nota dollar of funds here—are buying every 
thing on credit, and paying enormously through the 
nose—the certificates of the quarter master, for 
amounts due for supplies, payable on demand so soon 
as funds arrive, are hawking out at every shaving 
shop at eight to ten per cent. discount on the face.— 
I saw one to-day for $1,700, which was offered for 
$1,550, and no doubt $1,500 would have been ac- 
cepted. Last week a heavy purchase of pork was 
made (1,000 barrels) at 133, when the same quality 
could have been bought for cash at $103—other 
things in proportion—and this state of things with 
$12,000,000 of surplus funds in the treasury. Steam. 
boats and transports are chartered in the same way 
—6 and $8,000 paid to a steamboat to the ‘Brassos 
St. lago,”? a run of 60 or 80 hours, and $500 per day 
demurage.” 

Another Jetter from New Orleans, dated the 10th 
inst. says—‘-It will hardly be credited that with the 
large force in Texas, requiring constant and heavy 
supplies, and with the emergency now existing, the 
quarter master’s department is entirely destitute of 
funds, and it has to buy supplies, charter steamboats, 
and make ail its arrangements on credit, of course 
paying an exorbitant addition in the price of every 
thing; and the quarter master’s certificates for money 
due, are hawking about in the streets and at every 
shaving shop in the city, at heavy discounts, dis- 
graceful to the credit of the government, who boast 
of having some 10 or 15 millions of surplus funds in 
the treasury!! These certificates, though payable on 
demand so soon as funds are recceived, are selling at 
8 and 10 per cent. discount, and if they accumulate 
much longer, will be at a still heavier rate, 


Orecon Occuration Bitt.—The subject come 





up in the U, S. senate yesterday, as notified on our 
| first page. Mr. Westcott made the motion to post- 
| pone the bill to December, and Mr. Benton com- 
| menced a speech on the subject which it 1s said will 
|occupy the senate during Monday and Tuesday.— 
He is taking a comprehensive and historical view of 
the whole Oregon question. 


| Gen. ALmonre, late minister of Mexico to the U. 
States, now minister of Mxico to Great Britain and 
France, has left Havana in the English packet 


FOREIGN. 


The steamer Britannia, reached Boston 
with Liverpool dates to the 4th inst. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


On the Oregon question, we find nothing changing the 








complexion of our preceding information. ‘The British 


press seems to have concluded that the dispute will be 
settled on the 49th parallel. There is more speculation 
at present in the French than the English journals on 
the subject. 

The Irish Coercion hill passed its first reading in the 
commons, by a majority for ministers, of 149. 

The Corn bill has not been ac’ed on. The corn trade 
consequently remains in a very unsatisfactory state. — 
Operations are suspended. Flour from this side of the 
Atlantic was accumulating rapidly. Over 400,000 bbls, 
were warehoused, waiting for the hoped for reduction 
of duties. 

Sales have been made of western canal flour at 
25s. 6d. to 263. 6d.; Philadelphia 24s. to 243. 64.; N. 
Orleans 23s. 6d. to 24s.; N. York sour 22s. and one 
or two parcels of prime white and mixed wheat at 
7s. pé& 70 Ibs. 

As to the passage of Mr. Peel’s bill, no certainty, but 
probabilities are that the measure will be carried. 
Wilmer & Snith’s Zimes, says: “The best informed 
public men are sanguine that the peers will pass the 
bill; and a personal friend of our own, a popular mem- 
ber of the people’s house, writing last night, says: “The 
opinion still gains ground that Peel’s measures will pass 
through their remaining stages without the country be- 
ing put to the agony of adissolution. We hear a disso- 
lution spoken of at the clubs, but it proceeds from those 
who are inimical to the free-trade principle. Every re- 
volving day convinces me that the consummation of our 
triumph is athand. You may safely announce this to 
your American readers as a fact’ ‘The writer has the 
entree of the best political society in London, and we 
rely with the greater confidence on his statement, as we 
have been previously indebted for valuable information 
and sugvestions from the same high and unexceptiona- 
ble source.” 

Provisions and food from America, make now a very 
imposing and conspicuous figure in the English and Irish 
papers. Long lists of ships and of their eatable cargoes 
are paraded accordingly. We rejoice at having it in 
our power to contribute to the relief of thonsands, as 
well as in the prospect of obtaining at least a living price 
for our surplus. 

Cotton market. Both price and demand seems to be 
fairly sustained,—we miglit say, have improved a slight 
shade. Having ascertained that our crop of last season 
is actually short of the previous year, speculators ad- 
venture the market—cautiously however. 

IRELAND. The details of suffering for want—and 
of consequent disease and distress, from many of 
the counties are truly heart rending. The means 
exerted towards releiving them, though in many 
cases liberal, fall far short of sufficiency. Thousands 
are merely prevented for the time being from actual 
starvation. 

France is occupied in congratulating Louis Phi- 
lippe on his escape from the sixth attempt of as- 
sassination. 

Inpia is said to be tranquil. The British forces 
are in possession of Lahore. The conquered country 
is found to be exceedingly fertile. An annual re- 
venue of two millions of dollars is expected from it. 

Tue Scinpe, we find nothing ofinterest about. 


Monry Marker. London dates to the 3d inst, 
represents the money market as considerably reliev- 
ed, and hopes are expressed that as railroad share 
deposits get out of chancery, money will be plenty. 

The Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Balt- 
more markets remain tight. The banks find it ne- 
cessary to be very cautious, and turn off most of the 
applicants. Capitalists readily obtain from one to 
two per cent. for money on good business paper. 


Srocks continue to decline, though gradually. 


Sr. Louis. The St. Louis Republican say the 
value of articles of produce received at that port! 
the week ending the 9th, was nearly $400,000. 


Roman Carnouics. The whole number of Ro- 
man Catholics now in the capital of New England 's 
estimated at 32,000 at least; or more than one quarter 
part of the entire population of Boston. 


All vessels bound out wilh a 
it is said, increased the number 
A fast sailing 10 
kets (0 


ARMED VESSELS. 
luable cargoes have, 
of men and carry an armament. 
diaman has carried out several hundred mus 


be distriouted among the return Indiamen. | 
[M. ¥. Express: 





Carr. Farno.—Some of the citizens of New OF 
leans have presented Capt. Farno with a ss grr 
horse, anda silver pitcher and plateau “‘as @ ‘on 
mony of their bigh regard for the promptness ie 
which he organized his company and repaired vi ee 
aid of General Taylor in August last.” [Amons ad 
volunteers in Captain C. 8. Hunt’s company or W. 
names of two Baltimoreans, J. R. Weir, jt» 2" 








steamer Tweed, for Liverpool}. 
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